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INTRODUCTION 

During the twentieth century, a certain type of Indian painting 
began to fascinate the West. Unlike Mughal art, it was a product of 
Hindu courts in Rajasthan and the Punjab Hills and unlike Mughal 
painting, its chief concern was with the varied phases of romance. 
I.adies would Ije shown brooding in their chambers as storm clouds 
mounted in the sky. A girl might be portrayed desperately fondling 
a plantain tree, gripping a pet falcon, the symbol of her lover, or 
hurrying through the rainy darkness intent only on reaching a 
longed-for tryst. A ])rince would appear lying on a terrace, his 
outstretched arms striving vainly to detain a calm beauty or wel¬ 
coming with delight a bashful girl as she slowly advanced. In all 
thes(; pictures, romantic love was treated as the highest good and 
physical passion was interpreted with a freshness and innocence 
unequalled in the world’s art. 

Such paintings were, at first sight, easy to appreciate. Although 
they alternated between two methods of expression—the first a style 
of savage distortion, the second a style of the softest grace—each 
manner enlivened the common subject.^ Yet in two respects elucida¬ 
tion was vitally necessary. Just as in Japan, the lover might express 
his longings by cryptic references to Nature, the Indian artist cm- 
ploy<d poetic symbols to charge his subjects with romantic ardour. 
Flowers were never merely flowers nor clouds clouds. I’he symbols 
of Indian poetry—the lotus swaying in a stream, the flowering 
crc(^])er embracing a trunk—were intended to suggest passion- 
haunted ladies. The mingling of clouds, rain and lightning symbolized 
the embraces of lovers, and commonplace objects such as dishes, 
vases, ewers and lamps were brought into subtle conjunction to hint 
at ‘the right true end of love.’ What, in fact, might seem at 
first sight to be a simple portrait, proved on closer understanding 
to be a study in despair, a revelation of delight or a clue to rapture, 
each image with its sexual implications contriving to express some 
nuance of longing. In these pictures, only a part of the meaning was 
apparent and without a comprehension of the poetry, much of its 
true significance was lost. 

' Note I. 
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Such an obstacle to und(‘rstanding was real enough but, as the 
eye ranged o\'er this new kind of love-painting, a second difficulty 
appeared. In many pictures, the lover had special characteristics. 
He was shown with a crown of peacock’s feathers, clad in a golden 
dhoti and in every case his skin was mauve or slate-blue.^ In certain 
cases, the lady of his c hoice appeared bowing at his feet, her yx^se 
suggesting the deepest adoration; yet, in other pictures, his role was 
c\uue dUVercut. He was then a resolute, warrior, (ighunc; and destroy¬ 
ing demons. It was clear, in fact, that here w^as no ordinary lover 
but one who might also bc' a god. At the same time, other perplexing 
circumstances w ere prc'sent. The lover's appearance was that of an 
aristocratic youth and the* ladies whom he lovc‘d had the bearing 
of el(.'gant princesses. Vet often the scene of tlurir encounters W'as a 
forest thick with flowering trees. His com]^anions were cowherds 
and the objects of his love* wc're not tlie ladies of a court but cow'- 
girls. Other activitic'S betrayed the same lowdy sphere. In certain 
pictures, he was show n eating w'ith cowherds, sharing in their sports, 
grazing the cattle and himself milking cenvs. 'hhat suc h a lover 
should dominate the paintings w'as perplexing in the extreme and 
just as cultured Indians w'ould I)e baffled by Italian and f’lemish 
painting unless they already knew' the life of Christ, it was clc'ar that 
part, even the majority, of these pictures would rennain obscure 
unless the character of their central figure w as first explained. One 
further poiiit remained. In many cases, the pictures wtvc not 
intended to be viewed in isolation but were’ illustrations of a text. 
Many were inscribed with Sanskrit or Hindi verses and in each 
case there w'as an intimate connection between the content of the 
picture and the poem's subject. To understand the pictures, thc^re- 
forc, some acquaintance w-ilh these, tc.xts was necessary for only in 
this w^ay could the identity and role of the blue-skinned lovc’r l>e 
appreciated. He was, in fact, Krishna—an incarnation of God— 
and in his worship some of the deepest requirements of the Indian 
spirit found ecstatic release. 

The purpose of this book is to throw^ some light on Indian painting 
by presenting the story of Krishna in the clearest possible terms. It 
might be supposed that, of all Indian gods, Krishna was already the 
one best known to the West and therefore, perhaps, the one least 
requiring explanation. Among modern poets, Sacheverell Sitwell 
devotes a w hole poem in Canons of Giant Art to describing Krishna’s 
effect. 

> Note 2. 
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Rain falls and ceases^ all the forest trembles: 

Mystery walks the woods once more, 

We hear a flute. 

It moves on earth, it is the god who plays 
With tVie flute to his lips and music in his breath: 

T\\e god is Krislma in his lovely youth. 

Louis MacNeice in Ten Burnt Offerings describes a much-loved cat, 

Fluid as Krishna chasing the milkmaids. 

And the same Krishna, flute player and lover of milkmaids, is 
familiar to British audiences from the dancing of Ram Gopal. Yet 
side by side with this magnetic figure, a second, strangely different 
Krishna is also known. This second Krishna is the preacher of 
the Bhagavad Gita^ the great sermon delivered on the battle¬ 
field of Kurukshetra. It is a cardinal document of Indian ethics, 
and consoled Mahatma Gandhi during his work for Indian inde¬ 
pendence. It has for many years been known in the West but has 
recently attracted fresh attention through a modern translation by 
Christoplier Isherwood and Swami Prabhavananda. This Krishna 
of the Gita is clearly quite different in character from the Krishna 
of the milkmaids and, without some effort at reconciliation, the two 
must obviously present a baffling enigma. Indeed so great is the 
contrast that many Englishmen, entranced by the lover, might be 
astonished to hear of a more didactic role, while those who value 
the Gita might easily be disturbed on finding its author so daringly 
identified with the theory and practice of romantic love. The truth, 
if WT arc to admit it, is that despite considerable acquaintance with 
Krishna as a name, few educated people in the West have intimate 
knowledge of his story. In fact, we have only to ask some basic 
questions to realize how slender is general understanding. W^hat, for 
example, were the circumstances in which Krishna was born and 
why did he enter the world? Of which Indian god is he an incarna¬ 
tion? Who were his parents and how did he come to live among 
cowherds? Who were Radha and Rukmini? In what ways did he 
love the milkmaids and why has this aspect of his story assumed 
such big proportions in Indian religion? Why, in fact, is God a 
romantic lover? Just as few Indians, even highly educated Indians, 
could survive a friendly cross-examination on details of the New 
Testament, the majority of cultured Englishmen would find it hard 
to answer even a few of these simple questions. 

It is to remedy in part this situation that I have marshalled the 
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material given in this book. With certain types of issue I have made 
no attempt to deal. I have not, for example, discussed stalerncnls 
such as ‘Krishna was not a god but a hero of a rough tribe of cow¬ 
herds.’ ‘The Gita is an interpolation.’ ‘There is general agree¬ 
ment on the historicity of Krishna.’ ‘Radha appears to be a late 
addition.’ Higher Criticism, whether applied to tlic Bible or to tlie 
classics of Indian religion must necessarily remain a small scholars’ 
preserve—of vital importance to the few but of little account to 
the main body of believers or to artists illustrating adored themes. I 
have rather been concerned to present information about Krishna 
in the form in which it has actually reached Indian minds and has 
influenced belief and worship. During the last two thousand years, 
various texts have dealt with Krishna, etnpliasizing first one. and 
then another aspc'ct of his character and in the process assembling 
more and more details. Tlu'se texts are still revered by Indians and 
although they are the product of widely separated eras, all oi' tlvem 
have still an air of contemporar)^ authority. By considering them in 
historical sequence, we can understand not only th(‘ subject-matter 
of romantic Indian painting Init realize wliy Krishna, the adored 
lover, should still enchant religious India. 
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THE MAHABHARATA: KRISHNA THE HERO 

Th(‘ first reference to Krishna occurs in the Chandogya Upanishad of 
perhaps the sixth century b.c. Upanishads were ‘forest sittings’ or 
"sessions with teachers.’ Sages and their disciples discussed the nature 
of lif(! and strove to determine the soul’s exact relationship to God. 
i'he starting-point was the theory of re-incarnation. Death, it was 
believed, did not end the soul. Death was merely a stepping-stone 
to another life, the soul moving from existence to existence in one 
long effort to escape re-birth. From this cycle, only one experience 
could bring release and that was consciousness or actual knowledge 
of the supreme Spirit. When that state was achieved, the soul 
blended with the Godhead and the cycle ended. The problem of 
problems, therefore, w^as how to attain such knowledge. I’he Chandogya 
Upanishad does not offer any startling solution to this matter. The 
teacher who conducts the session is a certain Ghora of the Angirasa 
family and it is the person of his disciple rather than his actual 
message w^hich concerns us. The disciple is called Krishna and his 
mother has the name Devaki. Devaki is the later Krishna’s mother 
and there is accordingly every reason to suppose that the two 
Krishnas arc the same. Nothing, however, is stated of this early 
Krishna’s career and although parts of the sage’s teachings have 
been compared to passages in the Krishna himself remains a 

vague and dim name. 

For the next few centuries, knowledge of Krishna remains in this 
fragmentary state. Nothing further is recorded and not until the 
great Indian epic, the Alakabkarata, crystallizes out between the 
fourth ccntui7 b.c. and the fourth century a.d. does a more detailed 
Krishna make his appearance.^ By the end of this period, many vital 
changes had taken place. The Indian w'orld-view had become much 
clearer and it is possible not only to connect Krishna with a definite 
character but to see him in clear relation to cosmic events. The 
supreme Spirit was now envisaged as a single all-powerful God, 
known according to his functions as Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. As 
Brahma, he brought into existence three w’orlds—heaven, earth and 
the nether regions—and also created gods or lesser divinities, earth 
* Note 3. * Note 4. 
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and nature spirits, demons, ogres and men themselves. Siva, for his 
part, was God the final dissohri' or destioyer, the source of repro¬ 
ductive energy and the inspirer of asceticism. He was thought of 
in many forms—as a potent ascetic, a butcher wild for blood, a 
serene dancer—and in his character of regenerator was represented 
by his symbol, the I ingam or phallus. The third aspect, Vishnu, w^as 
God in his character of loving protector and preserver. I’liis great 
Trinity was ultimately supreme but under it were a number of 
lesser pow ers. Those that represented tlio forces of good were called 
devas or gods. They w ere led by their king, Indra, lord of clouds, 
and associated with him were gods such as Agni (fire), X'aruna 
(water), Suiy a the sun and Kama the god of passion. These gods 
lived in India's heaven, a region above the world but lower than 
Vaikuntha, the heaven of Vishnu. Dancing-girls and musicians lived 
with them and the whole heaven resembled a majestic court on 
earth. From this heaven the gods issued from time to linu- inlcr\ (‘ning 
in human affairs. Demons, on the other hand, were their exact 
opposites. They represented powers of evil, w'cre constantly at war 
with the gods and took vicious pleasure in vexing or annoying the 
good. Below gods and demons were men themselves. 

In this three-tiered universe, transmigration of souls w as still th(' 
basic fact but methods of obtaining niease w ere now^ mucii clearer. 
A man was born, died and then was born again. If he acted well, 
did his duty and w^orked ceaselessly for good, he follow'cd w'liat 
was know n as the path ol' dharma or righteousness. This ensur(‘d that 
at each succeeding birth he would start a stage mon‘ favourably off 
than in his previous existence till, by slieer goodness of character, he 
qualified for admission to Indra’s heaven and might even be 
accounted a god. The achievement of this status, however, did not 
complete his cycle, for the ultimate goal still remained. This was the 
same as in earlier centuries—release from living by union with or 
absorption into the supreme Spirit; and only when the individual 
soul had reached this stage was the cycle of birth and re-birth 
completed. The reverse of this process was illustrated by the fate of 
demons. If a man lapsed from right living, his second state w-as always 
worse than his first. He might then be born in humble surroundings 
or if his crimes were sufficiently great, he became a demon. As such, 
his capacity for evil was greatly increased and his chances of ultimate 
salvation correspondingly worsened. Yet even for demons, the 
ultimate goal w^as the same—release from living and blissful 
identification with the Supreme. 

Dharma alone, however, could not directly achieve this end. This could 
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be done by the path oiyoga or self-discipline—a path which involved 
penances, meditation and asceticism. By ridding his mind of all 
desires and attachments, by concentrating on pure abstractions, the 
ascetic ‘obtained insight which no words could express. Gradually 
plumbing the cosmic mystery, his soul entered realms far beyond 
the comparatively tawdry heavens where the great gods dwelt in 
light and splendour. (Joing “from darkness to darkness deeper yet,” 
he solved the mystery beyond all mysttrries; he understood, fully 
and finally, the nature of the universe and of himself and he reached 
a realm of truth and bliss, beyond birth and death. And with this 
transcendent know ledge came another realization—he was com¬ 
pletely, utUTly, free. He had found ultimate salvation, the final 
triumph of the soul.’* Such a complete identification with the supreme 
Spirit, liowever, was not easily come by and often many existences 
were required before the yogi could achieve this sublime end. 

There remained a third way—the patl\ of bhakii or devotion to 
God. If a man loved (iod not as an abstract spirit but as a loving 
Person, if he loved with intensity and singleness of heart, adoration 
itself might obtain for him the same reward tis a succession of good 
lives. Vishnu as protO(:t<jr might reward love with love and confer 
immediately the blessing of salvation. 

'Ihe result, then, was that three cours(‘S wx'rc now open to a man 
and whether he followed one or otlier depended on his own particular 
cast of mind, the degree of his will-power, tlie strength of his passions 
and finally, his capacity for renunciation, righteousness and love. 
On these qualifications the upshot would largely- depend. But they 
were not the only factors. Since gods and demons were part of the 
world, a man could be aided or frustrated according as gods or 
demons chose to inlervx’iic. Life could, in fact, be viewed from two 
angles. On the one hand it was one long effort to blend with the 
Godhead—an efibrt which only the individual could make. On the 
other liand, it was a war between good and evil, gods and demons; 
and to such a contest, God as Vishnu could not remain indifferent. 
While the forces of evil might properly be allowed to test or tax 
the good, they could never be permitted completely to win the day. 
When, therefore, evil appeared to be in the ascendant, Vishnu 
intervened and corrected the balance. He took flesh and entering 
the world, slew demons, heartened the righteous and from time to 
time conferred salvation by directly exempting individuals from 
further re-births. 

It is these beliefs which govern the Mahahharata epic and provide 
* A. L. Basham, The Wonder that was India^ 245. 
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the clue to Krishna’s role. Its prime subject is a feud between two 
families, a feud which racks and finally destroys them. At the same 
time, it is very much more. Prior to the events narrated in the text, 
Vishnu has already undergone seven incarnations, taking the forms 
of a fish, tortoise, boar and man-lion and later those of Vamana the 
dwarf, Parasurama (‘Rama with the Axe’), and finally, the princely 
Rama. In each of these incarnations, he has intervened and, for 
the time being, rectified the balance. During the period covered 
by the epic, he undergoes an eighth incarnation and it is in connection 
with this supremely vital intervention that Krishna appears. 

To understand the character which now unfolds, we must briefly 
consider the central story of the Mahabharata. This is narrated in the 
most baffling and stupendous detail. Cumbrous names confront us 
on every side while digressions and sub-plots add to the general 
atmosphere of confusion and complexity. It is idle to hope that 
this vast panorama can arouse great interest in the West and even 
in India it is unlikely that many would now ai)proach its gigantic 
recital with premonitions of delight. It is rather as a necessary 
background that its main outlines must be grasped, for without them 
Krishna’s character and career can hardly be explained. 

The epic begins with tw'o rival families each possessed of a com¬ 
mon ancestor, Kuru, but standing in bitter rivalry to each other. 
Kuru is succeeded by his second son, Pandu, and later by Dhrita- 
rashtra, his first son but blind. Pandu has five sons, who arc called 
Pandavas after him, while DhrilaraslUra has a liundrf‘d sons called 
Kauravas after Kuru their common grandfather. As children the 
two families grow up at the same court, but almost immediately 
jealousies arise which arc to have a deadly outcome. Hatred begins 
when in boyish contests the Pandavas outdo the Kauravas. The 
latter resent their arrogance and presently their father, the blind 
king, is persuaded to approve a plot by wdiich the five Pandavas 
will be killed. They are to sleep in a house which during the night 
will be burnt down. The plot, however, miscarries. The house is 
burnt, but unbeknown to the Kauravas, the five brothers escape 
and taking with them their mother, Kunti, go for safety to tlic 
forest. Here they w^andcr for a while disguised as Brahmans or 
priests but reach at last the kingdom of Panchala. The King of 
Panchala has a daughter, Draupadi, w'hosc husband is to be chosen 
by a public archery competition. Arjuna, one of the five brothers, 
wins the contest and gains her as bride. The Pandavas, liowevcr, 
are polyandrous and thus, on being married to one brother, Drau¬ 
padi is also married to the other four. At the wedding the Pandavas 
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disclose their idcnliti(‘s, I'hc Kauravas ]('arn that tltey arc still alive 
and in due course are reconciled. They reinstate the Pandavas and 
give them half the kingdom. Before Arjiina, however, can profit 
from the truce, he infringes by accident his elder brother’s privacy 
by stumbling on him while he is with their common wife. As a con¬ 
sequence he violates a standing agreement and has no alternative 
but to go into exile for twelve years. Arjuna leaves the court, visits 
other lands, acquires a new wife and mak(!S a new alliance. In other 
respects, all is >vell and the two families look forward to many years 
of peaceful co-existence. 

The lates, however, seem determined on their destruction. The 
leader ol the Pandavas is their eldest brother, Yudhisthira. He con¬ 
quers many other lands and is encouraged to claim the title, ‘ruler 
of the world.’ The claim is made at a great sacrifice accompanied by 
a feast. 'J’he claim incenses the Kauravas and once again the ancient 
feud r(‘vivt\s. Themselves expert gamblers, they challenge Yudhisthira 
to a contest by dice. Yudhisthira stupidly agrees and wagering first 
his kingdom, then his brothers and finally his wife, loses all and goes 
again int(i exile. With him go the other Pandavas, including Arjuna 
who has since returned. For twelve years they roam the forests, 
brooding on their fiite and planning revenge. When their exile ends, 
they at once declare war. Both sides seek allies, efforts at peace¬ 
making are foiled and the two clash on the battle-field of Kuru- 
kshetra. For eighteen days the battle rages till finally the Pandavas 
are victorious. Their success, however, is at an appalling cost. During 
the contest all five Pandavas lose their sons. The hundred sons of 
their rival, the blind king Dhritarashtra, are dead and with a sense 
of tragic futility, the epic ends. 

It is as an actor in this tangled drama that Krishna appears. 
Alongside the Pandavas and the Kauravas in Northern India is a 
])()vverful people, the Yadavas. They live by grazing cattle but 
possess towns including a capital, the city of Dwarka in Western 
India. At this capital resides their ruler or king and with him is a 
powerful prince, Krishna. This Krishna is related to the rival 
families, for his father, Vasudeva, is brother of Kunti, the Pandavas’ 
mother. From the outset, therefore, he is placed in intimate proxi¬ 
mity to the chief protagonists. For the moment, however, he himself 
is not involved and it is only after the Pandavas have gone into exile 
and reached the kingdom of Panchala that he makes his entrance. 
The occasion is the archery contest for the hand of Draupadi. 
Krishna is there as an honoured guest and when Arjuna makes the 
winning shot, he immediately recognizes the five Pandavas as his 
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kinsmen although as refugees they are still disguis('d as Brahmans. 
When the assembled princes angrily protest at Dnjupadi’s union 
with a Brahman, and seem about to fight, Krishna interv'cnes and 
persuades them to accept the decision. LatcT he secretly meets the 
Pandavas and sends them wedding presents. Already, therefore, he 
is fulfilling a significant role. He is a powerful leader, a relative of the 
central figures and if only because the feud is not his own, he is above 
the conflict and to some extent capable of influencing its outcome. 

His next appearance brings him closer still to the Pandavas. 
When Aijuna is exiled for his breach of marriage eticpiette, he visits 
Krishna in his city of Dwarka. A great festival is held and in the 
course of it Arjuna falls in love with Krishna’s sister, Subhadra. 
Krishna favours the marriage but advises x^rjuna to marry lier by 
capture. Arjuna does so and by becoming Krishna’s brother-in-law 
cements still further their relationship. 

This friendship has one further consequence, for, after Arjuna has 
completed his exile and returned to the Pandava court, Krishna 
visits him and the two go into the country for a picnic. ‘AftCT a few 
days, Arjuna said to Krishna, “The summer days have come. Let us 
go to the Riv(‘r Jumna, amuse ourselves with some friends and come 
back in the evening.” Krishna replied, ‘T would like that very 
much. Let us go for a bathe.” So Arjuna and Krishna set out with 
their friends. Reaching a fine spot fit for pleasure and overgrown 
W'ith trees, where several tall houses had been built, the party went 
inside. Food and wane, wreaths of flowers and fragrant perfumes 
wxre laid out and at once they began to frolic at their will. Ihe girls 
in the party with delightful rounded haunches, large breasts and 
handsome eyes began to flirt as Arjuna and Krishna commanded. 
Some played about in the woods, some in the water, some inside the 
houses. And Draupadi and Subhadra who were also in the parly 
gave the girls and women costly dresses and garments. Then some of 
them began to dance, some to sing, some laughed and joked, some 
drank wine. And the houses and woods, filled with the noise ol' flutes 
and drums, became the very seat of pleasure.’^ 

A little later, Krishna is accorded special status. At the sacrifice 
performed by Yudhisthira as ‘ruler of the world,’ gifts of honour arc 
distributed. Krishna is among the assembled guests and is proposed 
as first recipient. Only one person objects, a certain king Sisupala, 
who nurses a standing grievance against him. A quarrel ensues and 
during it Krishna kills him. Krishna’s priority is then acclaimed but 
the incident serves also to demonstrate his ability as a fighter. 

* Mahabharatay Adi Parvay Section 224 (Hoy, I, 615 -16). 
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One other aspect of Krishna’s character remains to be noted. 
Besides being a bold warrior, he is above all an astute and able ally. 
During the Pandavas’ final exile in the forest, he urges them to 
repudiate their banishment and make war. When the exile is over 
and war is near, he acts as peace-maker, urging the Kauravas to 
make concessions. When he is foiled by Duryodhana, the blind king’s 
son, he attempts to have him kidnapped. Finally, once the great 
battle is joined, he offers both sides a choice. Each may have the 
helj) either of himself alone or of his immediate kinsmen, the Vrishnis. 
The Vrishnis will fight in the battle, while Krishna himself will 
merely advise from a distance. The Kauravas choose the fighters, 
the Pandavas Krislina. Krishna accordingly aids the Pandavas with 
counsel. He accompanies Arjuna as his charioteer and during the 
battle is a constant advocate of treacher)^ As Kama, a leading 
Kaurava, fights Arjuna, his chariot gets stuck and he dismounts to 
see to it. The rules of war demand that Arjuna should now break off 
but Krishna urges him to continue and Kama is killed unresisting. 
Similarly when Bhima, one of the fn e Pandava brothers, is fighting 
Duryodhana with his club, Krishna eggs him on to deal a foul 
blow. Bhima docs so and Dury odhana dies from a broken thigh. In 
all these encounters, Krishna shows himself completely amoral, 
achieving his ends by the very audacity of his means. 

So far, Krishna’s character is merely that of a feudal magnate, 
and there is nothing in his views or conduct to suggest that he 
is Vishnu or God. Two incidents in the epic, howe\cr, suddenly 
reveal his true role. The first is when Yudhisthira has gambled away 
Draupadi and the Kauravas are intent on her dishonour. They 
attempt to make her naked. As one of them tries to remove her 
clothes, Draupadi beseeches Krishna as \'ishnu to intervene and 
save her. Krishna docs so and by his help she remains clothed how¬ 
ever many times her dress is removed. The second occasion is on 
the final battle-field of Kurukshetra. Arjuna, seeing so many 
brothers, uncles and cousins ranged on cither side is moved to pity 
at the senseless nature of the strife and confides his anguished doubts 
in Krishna. Krishna seems, at first, to be only his friend, his brother- 
in-law, and adviser. He points out that to a warrior nothing is 
nobler than a righteous war and declares, ‘Do your duty always but 
without attachment.’ He then advocates the two paths of yoga 
(know'ledge) and dhanna (righteousness). ‘Even if a man falls away 
from the practice of he will still win the heaven of the doers of 
good deeds and dwell there many long years. After that, he will be 
reborn into the home of pure and prosperous parents. He will then 
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regain that spiritual discernment which he acquired in his former 
body; and so he will strive harder than ever for periection. Because 
of his practices in the previous life, he will be driven on toward 
union with the Spirit, even in spite of himself. For the man who has 
once asked the way to the Spirit goes farther than any mere fulfiller 
of the Vedic rituals. By struggling hard, that yogi will move gradu¬ 
ally towards perfection through many births and reach the highest 
goal at last.'* 

But it is the path of hhakti or devotion to a personal God which 
commands Krishna's strongest approval and leads him to make his 
startling revelation. ‘Have your mind in Me, be devoted to Me. To 
Me shall you come. What is tru(^ I promise. Dear arc you to Me. 
They who make Me their supreme object, they to Me are dear. 
Though I am the unborn, the changeless Self, I condition my nature 
and am born by my power, 'fo save the good and destroy evil¬ 
doers, to establish the right, I am born from age to age. He who 
knows this when he comes to die is not reborn but comes to Me.’ 
He speaks, in fact, as Vishnu himself. 

This declaration is to prove the vital clue to Krishna's character. 
It is to be expanded in later texts and is to account for the fervour 
with which he is soon to be adored. For the present, however, his 
claim is in the nature of an aside. After the battle, he resumes his life 
as a prince and it is more for his shn'wdncss as a councillor than his 
teaching as God that he is honoured and re\'ercd. Yet special 
majesty surrounds him and when, thirty-six years after the conflict, 
a hunter mistakes him for a deer and kills him by shooting him in the 
right foot^, the Pandavas are inconsolable. They retreat to the Hima¬ 
layas, die one by one and arc translated to Indra’s heaven.^ 

Such an account is obt iously a great advance on the Chandogya 
Upanishad, Yet, as we ponder its intricate drama, w^e are faced with 
several intractable issues. It is true that a detailed character has 
emerged, a figure who is identified with de finite actions and certain 
clear-cut principles. It is true also that his character as Vishnu has 
been asserted. But it is Krishna the feudal hero who throughout the 
story takes, by far, the leading part. Between this hero and Krishna 
the God, there is no very clear connection. The circumstances in 
which Vishnu has taken form as Krishna arc nowhere made plain. 
Except on the tw^o occasions mentioned, Krishna is apparently not 
recognized as God by others and does not himself claim this status. 
Indeed it is virtually only as an afterthought that the epic is used to 

* C. Isherwood and S. Prabhavananda, The Song of God, Bhagavad-Gita, 86-7. 

2 Plate 2. 3 Note 5. 
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transmit his great sermon, and almost by accident that he becomes 
the most significant figure in the story. Even the sermon at first 
sight seems at variance with his actions as a councillor—his repeated 
lecouTse to UeAebory \\\ eonsoning with tVie paraTnountcy of duty. 
In point of fact, such a conflict can be easily reconciled for if God is 
supreme, he is above and beyond morals. He can act in any way he 
pleases and yet, as God, can expect and receive the highest reverence. 
God, in fact, is superior to ethics. And this viewpoint is, in fact, to 
prove a basic assumption in later versions of the story. Here it is 
sufficient to note that while the Afahahharata describes these two 
contrasting modes of behaviour, no attempt is made to face the 
exact issue. Krishna as God has been introduced rather than 
explained and we are left with the feeling that much more than 
has been recorded remains to be said. 

This feeling may well have dogged the writers who put the 
Mahahharaia into its present shape for, a little later, possibly during 
the sixth century a.d., an appendix was added. This appendix was 
called the Harivansa or Genealogy of Krishna' and in it were provided 
all those details so manif(‘stly wanting in the epic itself. The exact 
nature of Krishna is explained—the circumstances of his birth, his 
youth and childhood, the whole being welded inio a coherent 
scheme. In this story’ Krishna the feudal magnate takes a natural 
place but there is no longer any contradiction between his character 
as a prince and his character as God. He is, above all, an incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu and his immediate purpose is to vanquish a particular 
tyrant and hearten the righteous. "Jliis viewpoint is maintJiined in 
the Vishnu Purana, another text of about the sixth century and is 
developed and illustrated in the tenth and eleventh books of the 
Bhagavata Purana. It is this latter text—a vast compendium of 
perhaps the ninth or tenth century^—which affords the fullest account 
in literature of Krishna’s story. 


Note 6. 
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THE BHAGAVATA PURAMA: THE COWHERD 

(/) Birth and Early Adventures 

The Bhagavata Parana is couched in the form of a dialogue between 
a sage and a king. The king is ihc successor of the Pandavas but is 
doomed to die within a week for having by accident insulted a holy 
ascetic. To ensure his salvation, he spends the week listening to the 
Bhagavata Parana and concentrating his mind on Krishna whom he 
declares to be his helper.* 

Book Ten begins by describing llie particular situation which 
leads to Krishna’s birth. The scene is Mathura, a town in northern 
India, adjoining the kingdom oi' the Kauravas. The surrounding 
country is known as Braj and its ruling families are the Yadavas. 
Just outside Mathura is the district of Gokuhi which is inhabited by 
cowherds. I'hcse are on friendly terms with the Yadavas, but are 
inferior to them in caste and status. The tinu* is some fifty years or 
more l:)crorc the battle of Kurukshetra and the ruling king is I'gra- 
sena. Ugrasena’s queen is Pavanarekha and a mishap to her sets in 
train a scries of momentous events. 

One day she is taking the air in a park, when she misses her way and 
finds herself alone, A demon, Druinalika, is passing and, entranced 
by her grace, decides to ravish her. He takes the form of her husband, 
Ugrasena, and despite Pavanarekha’s protests proceeds to enjoy her. 
Afterwards he assumes his true shape. Pavanarekha is dismayed but 
the d(*mon tells her that he has given her a son wdio will ‘vanquish 
the nine divisions of the earth, rule supremt* and fight Krishna.’ 
Pavanarekha tells her maids that a monkey has been troubling her. 
Ten months later a son is born. He is nanu cl Kansa and the court 
rejoices. 

As Kansa growls up he reveals his demon’s nature. He ignores liis 
father’s words, murders children and defeats in battle King Jara- 
sandha of Magadha.^ The latter gives him two daughters in marriage. 
He then deposes his father, throws him into prison, assumes his 
pow'ers and bans the woi*ship of Vishnu. As his crimes increase, he 

* Note 7. 

* Magadha—a region corresponding to present-day South Bihar. 
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extends his conquests. At last Earth can bear the burden no lonp;er 
and appeals to the gods {o approach the supreme* J)ei(y, brahma, to 
rid h(T ol' the load. Brahma as Creator can hardly do this, but 
V ishnu as Preserver agir^c's in inUuvrnc and plans are laid. Among 
the Yadava nobility arc two upright jjcrsons. llic first is JJevaka, the 
younger brother of King Ugrascuia and thus an uncle to the tyrant. 
'I'hc second is a certain Vasudeva. Devaka has six daughters, all of 
whom he marrirrs to Vasudeva. I’he seventh is called Devaki. 
Vishnu announces that Devaki will also be married to Vasudeva, 
and plucking out two of his hairs--one black and one white—he 
declares that these will be the means by which he will case Earth’s 
burden. The white hair is part of Sesha, the. great serpent, which is 
itself a part of Vishnu and this will be impersonated as Devaki’s 
seventh child. The black hair is Vishnu’s own self which will be 
impersonated as Devaki’s eighth child. The child from the white 
hair will be known as Balarama and the child from the black hair as 
Krislma. As Krishna, Vishnu will then kill Kansa. Earth is gratified 
and retires and the stage is set for Krishna’s coming. 

Devaki, with Kansa’s approval, is now married to Vasudeva. The 
wedding is being celebrated in the grandest manner when a voice 
from heaven is heard saying, ‘Kansa, tin* eighth son of her whom 
you are now' escorting will cause your d(\struction. You shall die at 
liis hand.’ Kansa is greatly alarmed and is about to slay Devaki 
wh(‘n Vasudeva agrees to yield him all their sons. Kansa accordingly 
spares her. Each of Dfwaki’s first six sons, however, is delivered up at 
birth and each is slaughtered. 

As the time for fulfilling the prophecy approaches, Kansa grows 
fearful, l ie learns that gods and goddesses are being born as cow¬ 
herds and cowgirls and, interpreting this as a sign that Krishna’s 
birth is near, he commands his men to slaughter every cowherd in 
the city. A great round-up ensues and many cowherds arc killed. 
I’hc leading cowherd is a wealthy herdsman named Nanda, wdio 
lives with his wife Yasoda in tlu* country district of Gokula. Although 
of lower caste, he is Vasudeva’s chief friend and in view of the 
imminent dangers confronting his family, it is lo Nanda that Vasu¬ 
deva now sends one of his other wives, Roliini. Devaki has mean¬ 
while conceived her seventh son, the white hair of \"ishmi, and 
soon to be recognized as Krishna’s brother. To avoid his murder by 
Kansa, Vishnu has the foetus transferred from Devaki’s womb to 
that of Rohini, and the child, named Balarama, is born to Rohini, 
Kansa being informed that Devaki has miscarried. The eighth 
pregnancy now occurs. Kansa increases his precautions. Devaki and 
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Vasudova are handcuffed and manacled. Guards are mounted and 
besides these, elephants, lions and dogs are placed outside. The 
unborn child, however, tells them not to fear and De\'aki and 
\'asudeva compose their minds. 

Krishna is now born, dark as a cloud and with eyes like lotuses. 
He is clad in a yellow vest and wears a crown. He takes the form of 
Vishnu and commands Vasudeva to bear him to Nanda’s house in 
Gokula and substitute him for the infant daughter who has just 
been born to Yasoda, Nanda's wife. Devaki and Vasudeva worship 
him. The vision then fades and they discover the new’-born child 
crying at their side. Tliey debate what to do—Devaki urging Vasu¬ 
deva to take the baby t(^ Nanda’s house where Rohini, his other 
wife, is still living and where Yasoda will receive it. Vasudeva is 
wondering how to escape when his handcuffs and chains fall off, the 
doors open and the guards are seen to be asleep. Placing Krishna in 
a basket, he puts it on his head and sets out for Gokula. As he goes, 
lions roar, the rain pours down and the river Jumna faces him. 
There is no help but to ford it and X’asudeva accordingly enters the 
stream. The water gets higher and higher until it reaches his nose. 
When he can go no farther, the infant Krishna stretches out a foot, 
calms the river and the water subsides. Vasudeva now arriv(‘s at 
Nanda’s house where he finds that Yasoda has borne a girl and is in 
a trance. Vasudeva puts Krishna beside her, takes up the baby 
girl, recrosses the river and joins Devaki in her j)rison. The doors 
shut, the handcuffs and filters close on them again and as the 
baby starts to cr)% the guards awake. A sentry tlien carries Kansa 
the news. Kansa hurries to the spot, seizes the child and tries to 
dash it on a stone. As he docs so the child becomes the goddess Devi 
and exclaiming that Kansa's enemy is born elsewhere and nothing can 
save him, vanishes into heaven.^ Kansa is greatly shaken and orders 
all male children to be killed,^ but releases Vasudeva and Devaki. 

Meanwhile Nanda, the rich herdsman, is celebrating the birth. 
Pandits and astrologers are sent for, the child’s horoscope is cast and 
his destiny foretold. He will be a second deity like Brahma himself. 
He will destroy demons, relieve the land of Braj of all its cares, be 
called the lord of* the cowgirls and be praised the whole world over. 
Nanda promises to dedicate cows, loads the Brahmans with presents, 
and summons all the musicians and singers of the city. Singing, 
dancing and music break forth, the courtyards throng with people, 
and the cowherds of Gokula come in with their wives. On their 
heads arc pitchers full of curd and as a magical means of ensuring 
* Plate 3. * Note 8. 
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prosperity, they proceed to throw it over the gathering. Nanda 
presents them with cloth and betel and they depart elated at the 
news. 

Some days later Nanda learns of Kansa’s order to seize all male 
children and, deeming it prudent to offer presents, he collects the 
cowherds in a body and goes to Mathura to pay tribute. Kansa 
receives him and on his way back Vasudeva meets him at the river. 
He dare not disclose his secret that Krishna is not Nanda's son but 
his own. At the same time he cannot suppress his anxiety as a father. 
He contents himself by telling Nanda that demons and evil spirits 
arc abroad seeking to destroy young children and urges him to 
return to Gokula as quickly as possible. 

The Purana now concentrates on two main tliemes: on Krishna’s 
infancy in Gokula, dilating on his baby pranks, his capacity for 
mischief, the love he arouses in the hearts of his foster-mother, 
Yasoda, and of all the married cowgirls and, secondly, on his super¬ 
natural powers and skill in ridding the country of troublesome 
demons. These arc at first shown as hostile to Krishna only, but as 
the story unfolds, his role gradually widens and w^e see him acting as 
the cowherds’ ally, protecting them from harm, attacking the forces 
of evil and thus fulfilling the supreme purpose for which he has been 
born. From time to time the cowherds realize that Krishna is \Tshr;u 
and adore him as God. Then amnesia intervenes. They retain no 
recollection of the vision and see him simply as a youthful cow^herd, 
charming in manner, whose skill in slaying demons arouses their 
love. In this way Krishna lives among them—in fact, God, but in 
the eyes of the people, a young boy.* 

The first demon to threaten Krishna's life is a huge ogress named 
Putana. Her role is that of child-killer—any child who is suckled in 
the night by Putana instantly dying. Putana assumes the form of a 
sweet and charming girl, dabs her breasts with poison and while 
Nanda is still at Mathura, comes gaily to his house. Entranced by 
her appearance, Yasoda allow^s her to hold the baby Krishna and 
then to suckle him. Krishna, however, is impervaous to the poison, 
and fastening his mouth to her breast, he begins to suck her life out 
with the milk. Putana, feeling her life going, rushes wildly from the 
village, but to no avail. Krishna continues sucking and the ogress 
dies. When Yasoda and Rohini catch up with her, they find her 
huge carcass lying on the ground with Krishna still sucking her 
breast. ‘Taking him up quickly and kissing him, they pressed him to 
their bosoms and hurried home.’ 

‘ Note 9. 
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Nanda now arrives from Mathura and congratulates the cow¬ 
herds on their escape—so great was Putana’s size that her body 
might have crushed and overwlielmed the whole colony. He then 
arranges for her burning but as her flesh is being consum(‘d, a 
strange perfume is noticed for Krishna, when killing her, had 
granted her salvation. 

A second demon now interv-enes. It is twenty-seven days since 
Krishna’s birth. Brahmans and cowherds have been summoned to a 
feast, the cowgirls are singing songs and everyone is laughing and 
eating, Krishna for the time being is out of their minds, having been 
put to sleep beneath a heavy cart loaded with [)itchcrs. A little later 
he wakes up, begins to ciy for the breast and finding no one there 
wriggles about and starts to suck a toe. At this moment the demon, 
Saktasura, is flying through the sky. He notices the child and alights 
on the cart. His weight cracks it but before the cart can collapse, 
Krishna kicks out so sharply that the demon dies and the cart falls 
to pieces. Hearing a great crash, the cowgirls dash to the spot, mar¬ 
velling that although the cart is in splinters and all the pots broken, 
Krishna has survived. 

The third attack occurs when Krishna is fi\'(‘ months old. Yasoda 
is sitting with him in her lap w’hen she notices that he has suddenly 
become very heavy. At the same time, the whirKvind demon, 
Trinavarta, raises a great storm, 'Phe sky darkens, trees arc uprooted 
and thatch dislodged. As Yasoda sets Krishna down, Trinavarta 
seizes him and whirls him into the air. Yasoda finds him suddenly 
gone and calls out, ‘Krishnii, Krishna,’ The cowgirls and cowherds 
join her in the search, peering for him in the gusty gloom of the dark 
storm. Full of miser\% they search the forest and can find him 
nowhere. Krislma, riding through the air, however, can sec their 
distress. He twists Trinavarta round, forces him down and dashes 
him to death against a stone. As he docs so, the storm lightens, the 
wind drops and the cowherds and cow^girls regain their homes. 
There they discover a demon lying dead with Krishna playing on its 
chest. Filled with relief, Yasoda picks him up and hugs him to her 
breast. 

Vasudeva now instructs his family priest, Garga the sage, to go to 
Gokula, meet Nanda and give Krishna and Balarama proper names. 
Rohini, he points out, has had a son, Balarama, and Nanda has also 
had a son, Kiishna. It is time that each should be formally named. 
The sage is delighted to receive the commission and on arriving is 
w^armly welcomed. He declines, however, to announce the children’s 
names in public, fearing that his connection with Vasudeva will 
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cause Raja Kansa to connect Krishna with the eighth chiid— his 
fated enemy. Nanda accordingly lakes him inside’ his house and 
there the sage names tlu’ two cliildrcn. Balarama is given seven 
names, but Krishna’s names, he declares, are jiumberless. Since, 
however, Krishna was once born in Vasudeva’s house, lie is called 
Vasudeva. As to their qualities, the sage goes on, both are gods. It 
is impossible to understand their state, but having killed Kansa, 
they will remove the burdens of the world. He then goes silently 
away. This is the first time that Nanda and Yasoda are told the true 
facts of Krishna’s birtli. They do not, liowT’.vcr, make any comment 
and for the time being it is as if they are still quite ignorant of 
Krishna’s destiny. They continue to treat him as their son and no 
hint escapes them of his true identity. 

Meanwhile Krishna, along with Rohini’s son, Balarama, is 
growing up as a baby. He crawls about the courtyard, lisps his 
words, plays with toys and pulls the calves’ tails, Yasoda and Rohini 
all the time showering upon him their doting love. Wlien he can 
w alk, Krishna starts to go about with other children and there then 
ensues a series of naughty pranks. His favourite pastime is to raid 
the houses of the cow'girls, pilfer their cream and curds, steal butter 
and upset milk pails. When, as sometimes hapyicns, the butter is 
hung from the roof, they pile up some of the household furniture. 
One of the boys then mounts upon it, another climbs on his shoul¬ 
ders, and in this w^ay gets the butter dowm.^ As the pilfering increases, 
the married cow^girls learn that Krislma is the ringleader and con¬ 
trive one day to catch him in the act. ‘You little thief,’ they say, ‘At 
last w^e’ve caught you. So it’s you who took our butter and curds. 
You W'on’t escape us now.’ And taking him by the hand they march 
him to Yasoda. Krishna, however, is not to be outwaited. Employing 
his supernatural powTTs, he substitutes the cowgirls’ own sons for 
himself and w hile they go to Yasoda, himself slips off and joins his 
playmates in the fields. When the cowgirls reach Yasoda, they com¬ 
plain of Krishna’s thefts and tell her that at last they have caught 
him and hero he is. Yasoda answers, ‘But this is not Krishna. These 
arc your own sons.’ The cow^girls look at the children, discover the 
trick, are covered in confusion and burst out laughing. Yasoda then 
sends for Krishna and forbids him to steal from other people’s 
houses. Krishna pretends to be highly indignant. He calls the cow'¬ 
girls liars and accuses them of alw'ays making him do their work. If 
he is not having to hold a milk pail or a calf, he says, he is doing a 
household chore or even keeping watch for them while they neglect 

* Plate 4. 
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their work and gossip. The cowgirls listen in astonishment and go 
away. 

Another day Krishna is playing in a courtyard and takes it into 
his head to eat some dirt, Yasoda is told of it and in a fit of anger 
runs towards him with a stick. ^Wiiy are you eating mud?" she cries. 
‘What mud?’ says Krishna. ‘The mud one of your friends has just 
told me you have eaten. If you haven’t eaten it, open your mouth.’ 
Krishna opens it and looking inside, Yasoda sees the three worlds. 
In a moment of perception, she realizes that Krishna is God. ‘What 
am I doing in looking uj^on the Lord of the three worlds as my 
son?’ she cries, llien the vision fades and she picks up Krishna and 
kisses him. 

Another day, Yasoda asks the married cowgirls to assist her in 
churning milk. They clean the house, set up a large vessel, prepare 
the churning staff and string, and start to churn. Krishna is awakened 
by the noise and finding no one about comes crying to Yasoda. ‘I 
am hungiy, mother,’ h(‘ says. ‘Why have you not given me any¬ 
thing to eat?’ And in a fit of petulance he starts to throw the butter 
about and kick over the pitchers. Yasoda tells him not to be so 
naughty, sits him on her lap and gives him some milk. While she is 
doing this, a cowgirl tells her that the milk has boiled over and 
Yasoda jumps up leaving Krishna alone. Wliile slu* is aw'ay he 
breaks the pots, scatters the curds, makes a mess of all the rooms and, 
taking a pot full of butter, runs away with it into the fields. There 
he seats himself on an upturned mortar, iissembles the other boy-s 
and vastly pleased with himself, laughingly shares the butter out. 
When Yasoda returns and sees the mess, she seizes a stick and goes 
to look for Krishna. She cannot find it in her heart, how^ever, to be 
angry for long and w^hen Krishna says, ‘Mother, let me go. I did not 
do it,’ she laughs and throws the stick away. Then pretending to be 
still very angry, she takes him home and ties him to a mortar. A 
little later a great crash is heard. Two huge trees have fallen and 
when the cowherds hurry to the spot, they find that Krishna has 
dragged the mortar between the trunks, pulled them down and is 
quietly sitting between them.* Two youths—by name Nala and 
Kuvara—have been imprisoned in the trees and Krishna’s action 
has released them. When she secs that Krishna is safe, Yasoda unties 
him from the mortar and hugs him to her. 

This incident of the trees now forces Nanda to make a decision. 
The various happenings have been profoundly unnerving and he 
feels that it is no longer safe to stay in Gokula. He decides therefore 
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to move a day s march farther on, to cross the river and settle in 
the forests of Brindaban. The cowherds accordingly load up their 
possessions on carts and the move ensues. * 

The story now enters its second phase. Krishna is no longer a 
mischievous haby, indulging in tantrums yet wringing the heart 
with his childish antics. He is now five years old and of an age to 
make himself useful. He asks to be allowed to graze the calves. At 
first Yasoda is unwilling. ‘Wc have got so many servants,’ she says. 
‘It is their job to take the calves out. Why go yourself? You arc the 
protection of my eye-lids and dearer to me than my eyes.’ Krishna, 
however, insists and in the end she entrusts him and Balarama to 
the other young cowherds, telling them on no account to leave them 
alone in the forest, but to bring them safely home. Her words are, in 
fact, only too necessary, for Kansa, the tyrant king, is still in quest of 
the child who is to kill him. His demon minions arc still on the 
alert, attacking any likely boy, and as Krishna plays with the cow¬ 
herds and tends the calves, Ik? suffers a further series of attacks. 

A cow demon, Vatsasura, tries to mingle with the herd. The 
calves sense its presence and as it sidles up, Krishna seizes it by the 
hind leg, whirls it round his head and dashes it to death. A crane 
demon, Bakasura, then approaches. The cowherds recognize it, but 
while they are wondering how to escape, the crane opens its beak 
and engulfs Krishna. Krishna, howx*ver, becomes so hot that the 
crane cannot retain him. It lets him go. Krishna then tears its beak 
in two, rounds up the calves and taking the cow'hcrd boys with him, 
returns home. 

Another day Krishna is out in the forest with the cowherds and 
the calves, when a snake demon, Ugrasura, sucks them into its 
mouth. Krishna expands his body to such an extent that the snake 
bursts. The calves and cowherd children come tumbling out and all 
praise Krishna for saving them. On the way back, Krishna suggests 
that they should have a picnic and choosing a great kadam tree, 
they sweep the place clean, set out their food and proceed to enjoy it. 
As they cat, the gods look down, noting how handsome the young 
Krishna has grown. Among the gods is Brahma, who decides to 
tease Krishna by hiding the calves while the cowherd children are 
eating.2 He takes them to a cave and when Krishna goes in search of 
them, hides the cowherd children as well. Krishna, however, is not 
to be deterred. Creating duplicates of every calf and boy he brings 
them home. No one detects that anything is wrong and for a year 
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they live as if nothing has happened. Brahma lias meanwhile sunk 
himself in meditation, but suddenly recalls his jirank and hurries 
out to set matters right. He is astonished to find tin- original calves 
and children still sleeping in the cave, while their counterparts roam 
the forest. He humbly worships Krishna, restores the original calves 
and children and returns to his abode. When the cowherd children 
awake, Krishna shows them the calves. No one realizes what has 
happened. The picnic continues and laughing and playing they go 
home. 

We now enter the third phase of Krishna’s childhood. He is eight 
years old and is thereforo competent to graze not merely the calx es 
but the cows as w^ell.' Xanda accordingly performs the necessary 
ritual and Krishna goes with the cowiierds to the forest. 

An idyllic phase in Krishna’s life now starts. ‘At this time Krishna 
and Balarama, accompanied by the cow-boys, traversed the ibrests, 
that echoed with the hum of bees and the peacock's cry. Sometimes 
they sang in chorus or danced together; sometimes they sought 
shelter from the cold beneath the trees; sometimes they decorated 
themselves with flowery garlands, sometimes wiili peacocks’ feathers; 
sometimes they stained themselves of various hues witli the minerals 
of the mountain; sometimes weary they reposed on l)('ds ol' leaves, 
and sometimes imitated in mirth the muttering of the thunder¬ 
cloud; sometimes they excited their ju\'enile associates to sing, and 
sometimes they mimicked the cry' of the peacock with tiuar pipes. 
In this manner participating in various feelings and emotions, and 
aficclionately attached to each other, they wandered, sporting and 
happy, through the wood. At eveningtidc came Krishna and Bala¬ 
rama, like to cowboNS, along with the cows and the cow^herds. At 
eveningtidc the two immortals, having come to the cow-pens, joined 
heartily in wiiatevcr sports amused the sons of the herdsmen. ’2 

One day as they are grazing the cow^s, they play a game. Krishna 
divides the cow^s and cowiierds into two sides and collecling flowers 
and fruits pretends that they are WT^apons. They then stage a mock 
battle, pelting each other with the fruits. A little later Balarama 
takes them to a grove of palm trees. The ass demon, Dhenuka, 
guards it. Balarama, however, seizes it by its hind legs, twists it 
round and hurls it into a high tree. From the tree the demon falls 
down dead. When Dhenuka’s companion asstrs hasten to the spot, 
Krishna kills them also. The cowherds then pick the coconuts to 
their hearts’ content, fill a quantity of baskets and having grazed the 
cows, go strolling home. 
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The next morning Krishna rises early, calls the cowherds and 
takes the cows to the forest. As they are grazing them by the Jumna, 
they reach a dangerous whirlpool. In this whirlpool lives the giant 
snake, Kaliya, whose poison lias befouled the water, curdling it into 
a great froth. The cowdierds and the cattle drink some of it, are 
taken ill, but revive at Krishna’s glance. They then play ball. A 
solitary kadam tree is on the bank. Krishna climbs it and a cowherd 
throw^s the ball up to him. The ball goes into the water and Krishna, 
thinking this the moment for quelling the great snake, plunges in 
after it. Kaliya detects that an intruder has entered the pool, begins 
to spout poison and fire and encircles Krishna in its coils. In their 
alarm the cowherds send word to Nanda and along with Yasoda, 
Rohini and the other cowgirls, he hastens to the scene. Krishna can 
no longer be seen and in her agitation Yasoda is about to throw 
herself in. Krishna, how ever, is merely playing with the snake. In a 
moment he exf)ands his body, jumps from the coils and begins to 
dance on the snake’s heads. ‘Having the weight of three worlds,’ 
the Purana says, ‘Krishna was vciy heavy.’ Tlie snake fails to sustain 
this dancing burden, its heads droop and blood flows from its 
tongues. It is about to die w'hen the snake-queens bow at Krishna’s 
feet and implore his mercy. Krishna relents, spares the snake’s life 
but banishes it to a distant island.^ He then leaves the river, but the 
exhaustion of the cowherds and cow girls is so great that they decide 
to stay in the forest for the night and return to Brindaban next 
morning. Their trials, however, arc far from over. At midnight 
there is a heavy storm and a huge conflagration. Scarlet flamc’s leap 
up, dense smoke engulfs the forest and many cattle arc burnt alive. 
F'inding themselves in great danger, Nanda, Yasoda and the cow¬ 
herds call on Krishna to save them. Krishna quietly rises up, sucks 
the fire into his mouth and ends the blaze. 

The hot weather now* comes. Trees arc heavy with blossom, pea¬ 
cocks strut in the glades and a general lethargy- seizes the cow herds. 
One day Krishna and his friends arc out with the cattle wiicn 
Pralamba, a demon in human form, comes to join them. Krishna 
w^arns Baharama of the demon’s presence and tells him to aw^ait an 
opportunity to kill him. He then divides the cowherds into two 
groups and starts them on the game of guessing fruits and flowers. 
Krishna’s side loses and as a penalty they have to run a certain 
distance carrying Balarama’s side on tlieir shoulders. Pralamba 
carries Balararna. He runs so fast that he quickly outstrips the 
others. As he reaches the forest, he changes size, becoming ‘large as 
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a black hill.’ He is about to kill Balarama when Balarama himself 
rains blows upon him and kills him instead.^ While this is happening, 
the cows get lost, another forest fire ensues and Krishna has once 
again to intervene. He extinguishes the fire, regains the cattle and 
escorts the cowherds to their homes.- When the others hear what 
has happened, they are filled with wonder ‘but obtain no clue to 
the actions of Krishna.’ 

During all this time, Krishna as ‘son’ of the wealthiest and most 
influential cowherd, Nanda, has been readily accepted by the cow¬ 
herd children as their natural leader. His lack of fear, his bravery in 
coping with demons, his resourcefulness in extricating the cowherds 
from awkward situations, his complete self-confidence and finally 
his princely bearing ha\'e revealed him as someone altogether above 
the ordinar^\ From time to time he has disclosed liis true nature as 
Vishnu but almost immediately has exercised his ‘illusory’ power 
and prevented the cowherds from remembering it. He has conse¬ 
quently lived among them as God but their love and admiration are 
still for him as a boy. It is at this point that the Pur ana now moves to 
what is perhaps its most significant phase—a description of Krishna’s 
effects on the cowgirls. 

[ii) The Loves of the Cowgirls 

We have seen how during his infiincy Krishna's pranks have 
already made him the darling of the women. As he grows up, he 
acquires a more adult charm. In years h(‘ is still a boy but w(' are 
suddenly confronted with what is to prove the very heart of the 
story'—his romances with the cow^girls. Although all of them are 
married, the cowgirls find his presence irresistible and despite the 
w^arnings of morality and the existence of tlieir husbands, each falls 
utterly in love with him. As Krishna wanders in the forest, the cow¬ 
girls can talk of nothing but his charms. They do their work but 
their thoughts arc on him. 'Fhey stay at home but all the time each is 
filled with desperate longing. One day Krishna plays on his flute in 
the forest. Playing the flute is the cowherds’ special art and Krishna 
has, therefore, learnt it in his childhood. But, as in everything else, 
his skill is quite exceptional and Krishna’s playing has thus a beauty 
all its own. From where they are working the cowgirls hear it and 
at once are plunged in agitation. They gather on the road and say to 
cadi other, ‘Krishna is dancing and singing in the forest and will 
not be home till evening. Only then shall we see him and be happy.’ 
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One cowgirl says, ‘That happy flute to be played on by Krishna! 
Little wonder that having drunk the nectar of his lips the flute 
should trill like the. clouds. Alas! Krishna’s flute is dearer to him 
than we are for he keeps it with him night and day. The flute is our 
rival. Never is Krishna parted from it.’ A second cowgirl speaks. ‘It 
is because the flute continually thought of‘ Krishna that it gained 
this bliss.’ And a third says, ‘Oh! why has Krishna not made us into 
flutes that we might stay with him day and night?’ The situation in 
fact has changed overnight for far from merely appealing to the 
cowgirls’ maternal instincts, Krishna is now tlie darling object of 
their most intense passion. 

Faced with tliis situation, the cowgirls discuss how best to gain 
Krishna as their lover. They recall that bathing in the early winter 
is believed to wipe out sin and fulfil the heart’s desires. They accord¬ 
ingly go to the river jurnna, bathe in its w'aters and after making 
clay images of Parvati, Siva’s consort, pray to her to make Krishna 
theirs. Tliey go on doing this for many days. 

One day they c hoose a part of the river where there is a steep 
bank. Taking off their clotlu^s they leave them on the grass verge, 
emter the w’ater and swim around calling out their love for Krishna. 
Unknown to them, Krishna is in the vicinity and is grazing the 
COW’S. He sli'als cjuictly uj), sees them in the river, makes their clotJies 
into a bundle and then climbs up with it into a tree. When the 
cow'girls come out of the water, they cannot find their clothes undl 
at last one of tliem spies Krishna sitting in the tree. The cowgirls 
hurriedly squat down in the water entreating Krishna to return 
their clothes. Krishna, however, tells them to come up out of the 
water and ask him one by one. The cow’girls say, ‘But this will make 
us naked, ^"ou are making an end of our friendship.’ Krishna says, 
‘Then you shall not have your clothes back.’ The cowgirls answ^er, 
‘Why do you treat us so? It is only for you that we have bathed all 
these days.’ Krishna answers, Tf that is really so, then do not be 
bashful or deceive me. Come and take your clothes.’ Finding no 
alternative, the cow’giiis argue amongst themselves that since 
Krishna already knows the secrets of their minds and bodies, there 
is no point in being ashamed bcTorc him, and they come up out of 
the water shielding their nakedness with their hands.^ Krishna tells 
them to raise their hands and then he will return their clothes. The 
cowgirls do so begging him not to make fun of them and to give 
them at least something in return. Krishna now hands the clothes 
back giving as excuse for his conduct the following somewhat specious 
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reason. ‘I was only giving you a lesson,’ he says. ‘Tlie god Varuna 
lives in water, so if anyone goes naked into it he loses his character. 
This was a secret, but now^ you know it.' Then lie relents. T have 
told you this because of your lo\ e. Go liome now but ( onie back in 
the early autumn and wc will dance together.’ Hearing this the 
cowgirls put on their clothes and wild with love return to their 
village. 

At this point the cowgirls' love for Krishna is clearly physical. 
Although precocious in his handling of the situation, Krishna is still 
the rich herdsman’s handsome son and it is as this rather than as 
God that they regard him. Yet the position is never wholly free 
from doubt for in loving Krishna as a youth, it is as if they arc from 
time to time aware of adoring him as God. No precise identifications 
are made and yet so strong are their passions that seemingly only 
God himself could evoke them. And although no definite explana¬ 
tion is offered, it is perhaps this same idea which underlies the 
following incident. 

One day Krishna is in the forest when his cowherd companions 
complain of feeling hungry'. Krishna obserx es smoke rising from th(! 
direction of Mathura and infers that the Brahmans are cooking food 
preparatory to making sacrifice. He asks the cowherds to tell them 
that Krishna is hungry^ and would like some of this food. I'he Brah¬ 
mans of Mathura angrily spurn the request, saying AVho but a low 
cowherd would ask for food in the midst of a sacrifice?’ ‘Go and ask 
their wives,’ Krishna says, ‘for being kind and virtuous they will 
surely give you some.’ Krishna’s power with wT)mcn is then demon¬ 
strated once more. His fame as a stealer of hearts has preceded him 
and the cowherds have only to mention his name for the wives of the 
Brahmans to run to ser\'c him. They firing out gold dishes, load 
them with food, brush their husbands aside and hurry^ to the forest. 
One husband stops his wife, but rather than be left behind the 
woman leaves her body and reaches Krishna before the others. 
When the women arrive they mar\xi at Krishna’s beauty. ‘He is 
Nanda’s son,’ they say. ‘Wc heard his name and everything else was 
driven from our minds. Let us gaze on this darling object of our 
lives. O Krishna, it is due to you that wc have seen you and thus got 
rid of all our sins. Those stupid Brahmans, our husbands, mistook 
you for a mere man. But you arc God. As God they offer to you 
prayers, penance, sacrifice and love. How then can they deny you 
food?’ Krishna replies that they should not worship him for he is 
only the child of the cowherd, Nanda. He was hungry and they took 
pity on him, and he only regrets that being far from home he cannot 
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return their hospitality. They must now go home as their presence 
is needed for the sacrifices and their husbands must still be waiting. 
So cool an answer dismays the women and they say, “Great king, we 
loved your lotus-like face. We came to you despite our families. 
They tried to stop us but we ignored them. If they do not take us 
back, where shall we go? And one of us, prevented by her husband, 
gave her life rather than not sec you.’ At this Krishna smiles, reveals 
the woman and says, ‘Whoever Iov(‘S God never dies. She was here 
before you.’ Krishna then eats the food and assuring them that their 
husbands will say nothing, sends them back to Mathura. When they 
arrive, they find the Brahmans chastened and contrite—cursing 
their folly in having failed to recognize Krishna as God and envious 
of their wives for having seen him and given him food. 

Having humbled the Brahmans, Krishna now turns to the gods, 
choosing Indra, their chief, for attack. The moment is his annual 
worship when the cowherds offer sweets, rice, sallVon, sandal and 
incense. Seeing them busy, Krishna asks Nanda what is the point of 
all their preparations. What good can Indra really do? he asks. He is 
only a god, not God himself. He is often worst('d by demons and 
abjectly put to flight. In fact he has no j)Ower at all. Men prosper 
because of their virtues or their fates, not because of Indra. As 
cowherds, their business is to carry on agriculture and trade and to 
tend cows and Brahmans. Their earliest books, the Vedas, require 
them not to abandon their fitmily customs and Krishna then cites as 
an ancient y)raclicc the custom of placating the spirits of the forests 
and hills. This custom, he says, they have wrongly superseded in 
fiwour of Indra and they must now revive it. Nanda sees the force of 
Krishna’s remarks and holds a meeting. ‘Do not brush aside his 
words as those of a mere boy,’ he says. ‘If we face the fads, w’^e have 
really nothing to do with the ruler of the gods. It is on the forests, 
riv(Ts and the great hill, Govardhana, that we really depend.’ The 
cow^herds applaud this advice, resolve to abandon the gods and in 
their place to worship the mountain, Govardhana. The worship of 
the hill is then performed. Krishna advises the cowherds to shut 
their eyes and the spirit of the hill will then show itself. He then 
assumes the spirit’s form himself, telling Nanda and the cowherds 
that in response to their worship the mountain spirit has appeared. 
The cxwhcrds’ eyes arc easily deceived. Beholding, as they think, 
Govardhana himself, they make offerings and go rejoicing home. 

Such an act of defiance greatly ('nrages Indra and he assembles 
all the gods. He forgets that earlier in the story’ it w as the gods them¬ 
selves w^ho begged Vislinu to be born on earth and that many of 
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their number have even taken birth as cowherds and cowjn^irls in 
order to delight in Krishna as his incarnation. Instead he sees 
Krishna as ‘a great talker, a silly unintelligent child and very 
proud." He scoffs at the cowherds for regarding Krishna as a god, 
and in order to reinstate himself he orders the clouds to rain down 
torrents. The cowherds, faced with floods on every side, appeal to 
Krishna. Krishna, however, is fully alive to the position. He calms 
their fears and raising the hill Govardhana, supports it on his little 
finger.The cowherds and cattle take shelter under it and although 
Indra himself comes and pours down rain for seven days, Braj and 
its inhabitants stay dr^*. Indra is compelled to admit that Vishnu 
has indeed descended in the form of Krishna and retires to his 
abode. Krishna then sets the hill down in its former place. Following 
this discomfiture, Indra comes dow’ii from the sky accompanied by 
his w'hitc elephant and by Surabhi, the cow of plenty. He offers his 
submission to Krishna, is pardoned and returns. 

All these events bring to a head the problem which has been 
exercising the cowherds for long—wiio and what is Krishna? 
Obviously no simple boy could lift the mountain on his fing<n'. He 
must clearly be someone much greater and they conclude that 
Krishna can only be \"ishnu himself. They accordingly beseech him 
to show^ them the paradise of Mshnu. Krishna agrees, creates a 
paradise and shows it to them. The cowherds sec it and praisi* his 
name. Yet it is part of the story^ that these flashes of insight should 
be evanescent—that having realized one instant that Krishna is God, 
the cow'herds should regard him the next instant as one of them¬ 
selves. Having revealed his true nature, therefore, Krishna becomes 
a cowherd once again and is accepted by the cowherds as being 
only that. 

One further incident must be recorded. In compliance with a 
vow, Nanda assembles the cowherds and cowgirls and goes to the 
shrine of Devi, the Earth Mother, to celebrate Krishna’s twelfth 
birthday. There they make lavish offerings of milk, curds and butter 
and thank the goddess for protecting Krishna for so long. Night 
comes on and they camp near the shrine. As Nanda is sleeping, a 
huge python begins to swallow his foot.^ Nanda calls to Krishna, 
who hastens to his rescue. Logs are taken from a fire, but as soon as 
the snake is touched by Krishna, a handsome young man emerges 
and stands before him with folded hands. He explains that he was 
once the celestial dancer, Sudarsana who in excess of pride drove 
his chariot backwards and forwards a hundred times over the place 
* Plate 12. * Note xi. 
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where a holy man was meditating. As a consequence he was cursed 
and told to become a python until Krishna earner and released him. 
To attract Krishna’s attention he has seized the foot of Nanda. 
Krishna bids him go and, ascending his chariot, Sudarsana returns 
to the gods. 

The Parana now returns to Krishna’s encounters with the cow¬ 
girls, their passionate lon.gings and ardent desire to have him as 
their lover. Since the incident at the river, they have been waiting 
for him to keep his promise. Krishna, however, has appeared blandly 
indifl'erent—going to the forest, playing with tlie cowherds but 
coldly ignoring the cowgirls themselves. When autumn comes, 
however, the beauty of the nights stirs his feelings. Belatedly he 
recalls his promise and decides to fulfil it. That night his flute 
sounds in the forest, its notes reaching the cars of the cowgirls and 
thrilling them to the core. Like girls in tribal India today, they 
know it is a call to love. They put on new clothes, brush aside their 
husbands, ignore the other members of their families and hurry to 
the forest. As they arrive, Krishna stands superbly before them. He 
wears a crown of peacocks’ feathers and a yellow dhoti and his blue- 
black skin shines in the moonlight. As the cowgirls throng to see 
him, he twits them on their conduct. Arc they not frightened at 
coming into the dark forest ? What are they doing abandoning their 
families? Is not such wild behaviour quite unbefitting married gills? 
Should not a married girl obey her husband in all things and never 
for a moment leave him? H.aving enjoyed the deep forest and the 
moonlight, let them return at once and soothe their injured spouses. 
I’hc cow’girls are stunned to hear such words, hang their heads, sigh 
and dig their toes into the ground. They begin to weep and at last 
turn on Krishna, saying ‘Oh! why have you deceived us so? It was 
your flute that made us come. We have left our husbands for you. 
We live for your love. Where are we to go?’ ‘If you really love me,’ 
Krishna answ-ers ‘Dance and sing with me.’ His words fill the cow¬ 
girls with delight and surrounding Krishna ‘like golden creepers 
growing on a dark-coloured hill,’ they go with him to the banks of 
the Jumna. Here Krishna has conjured up a golden circular terrace 
ornamented with pearls and diamonds and cooled by sprouting 
plantains. The moon pours down, saturating the forest. The cow¬ 
girls’ joy increases. They beautify their bodies and then, wild vrith 
love, join with Krishna in singing and dancing. Modesty deserts 
them and they do whatever pleases them, regarding Krishna as 
their lover. As the night goes on, Krishna ‘appears as beautiful as 
the moon amidst the stars.’ 
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As the cowgirls’ ecstasies proceed, Krishna feels that they are fast 
exceeding themselves. They think that he is in their power and are 
already swelling with pride. He decides therefore to leave them 
suddenly, and taking a single girl with him vanishes from the dance.* 
When they find him gone, the cowgirls are at a loss to know what to 
do. ‘Only a moment ago,’ one of them says, ‘Krishna’s arms were 
about my neck, and now he has gone.’ They begin to comb the 
forest, anxiously asking the trees, birds and animals, for news. As 
they go, they recall Krishna’s many winning ways, his sweetnesses 
of character, his heart-provoking charms and begin to mimic his 
acts—the slaying of Putana, the quelling of Kaliya, the lifting of the 
hill Govardhana. One girl imitates Krishna dancing and another 
Krishna playing. In all tliesc ways they strive to evoke his pas¬ 
sionately-desired })resence. At length they discover Krishna’s foot¬ 
prints and a little farther on those of a woman b(\side them. They 
follow tlie trail which leads them to a bed of leav(‘s and on the 
leaves they find a looking-glass. ‘What was Krishna doing with tijis?’ 
they ask. ‘He must have taken it with him,’ a cowgirl answers, 'so 
that while he braided his darling’s hair, she could still perceive his 
lovely form.’ And burning with love, tlu‘y ( ontinue looking. 

While they are searching, the particular cowgirl who has gone 
with Krishna is tempted to take liberties. Thinking Krishna is her 
slave, she complains of feeling tired and asks him to carry her on 
his shoulders. Krishna smiles, sits dowm and asks her to mount. But 
as she puts out her hands, he vanishes and she HTiiains standing with 
hands outstretched.^ Tears stream from her eyes. She is filled with 
bitter grief and cries ‘O Krishna! best of lovers, where have you 
gone? Take pity.’ 

As she is bemoaning her fate, her companions arrive .3 They put 
their arms around her, comfort her as best they can, and then, 
taking her with them, continue through the moonlight their vain 
and anguished search. Krishna still cv^ides them and they return to 
the terrace where the night’s dancing had begun. There they once 
again implore Krishna to have pity, declaring that there is none 
like him in charm, that he is endlessly fascinating and that in all of 
them he has aroused extremities of passionate love. But the night is 
empty, their cries go unanswered, and moaning for the Krishna they 
adore, they toss and wTithe on the ground. 

At last, Krishna relents. He stands among them and seeing him, 
their cares vanish ‘as creepers revive when sprinkled with the water 
of life.’ Some of the cowgirls hardly dare to be angry but others 
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upbraid him for so brusquely deserting them. To all, Krishna gives 
(he same answer. He is not to be judged by ordinary standards. He 
is a constant fulfiller of desire. It was to test the strength of their 
love that he left them in the forest. ’I’hey have survived titis stringent 
test and convinced him of their love. The girls are in no mood to 
query his explanation and ‘uniting with him’ they overwhelm him 
with frantic caresses. 

Krishna now uses his ‘delusive power’ in order to provide each 
girl with a seinblaiice of himself . He asks them to daru:i‘ and then 
projects a whole series of Krishnas. ‘llie cowgirls in pairs joined 
hands and Krishna was in their midst. Each thought he was at her 
side and did not nxogni/c him near anyone else. They put their 
fingers in his fingers and whirled about with rapturous delight. 
Krishna in ihvir midst was like a lovely cloud surrounded by 
lightning. Singing, dancing, embracing and loving, they passed the 
hours in extremities of bliss. They took off their clothes, their orna¬ 
ments and jewels and offered them to Krishna. The gods in heaven 
gazed on the scene and all the goddesses longed to join. The singing 
mounted in the night air. The winds were stilled and the streams 
ceased to flow. The stars were entranced and the water of life poured 
down from the great moon. So the night went on —on and on—and 
only when six months were over did the dancers end their joy.’ 

As, at last, tlic dam e concludes, Krishna takes the cowgirls to the 
Jumna, bathes with them in the water, rids himself of fatigue and 
then after once again gratifying their passions, bids them go home. 
When they reach their houses, no one is aware that they have not 
been there all the time. 


{Hi) The Death of the Tyrant 

This scene with its crescendos of excitement, its delight in 
physical passion and ecstatic exploration eff sexual desire is, in 
many w^ays, the climax of Krishna's pastoral career. It expresses 
the devotion felt for him by the cowgirls. It stresses his loving 
delight in their company. It suggests the blissful character of the 
ultimate union. No fiirther revelation, in fact, is necessary for this 
is the crux of Krishna’s life. None the less the ostensible reason for 
his birth remains—to rid the earth of the vicious tyrant Kansa— 
and to this the Parana now returns. 

We have seen how in his anxious quest for the child who is to kill 
him, Kansa has dispatched his demon warriors on roving commissions, 
authorizing them to attack and kill all likely children. Many children 
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have in this way been slaughtered but Kansa is still uncertain 
whether his prime purpose has been fulfilled. He has no certain 
knowledge that among the dead children is his dreaded enemy. He 
is still unaware that Krishna is destined to be his foe and he therefore 
continues the hunt, his demon emissaries pouncing like commandos 
on youthful stragglers and hounding thorn to their deaths. Among 
such youths Krishna is still an obvious target and although unaware 
that this is the true object of their quest, demons continue to harry 
him. 

One night Krishna and Balarama are in the forest with the cow¬ 
girls when a yaksha demon, Sankhasura, a jewel flashing in his 
head, comes among them. He drives the cowgirls off but hearing 
their cries, Krishna follows after. Balarama stays with the girls 
while Krishna catches and beheads the demon. 

On another occasion, Krishna and Balarama are returning at 
evening with the cows when a bull demon careers amongst them. 
He runs amok scattering the cattle in all directions. Krishna, 
however, is not at all daunted and after wrestling with the bull, 
catches its horns and breaks its neck. 

To such blind attacks there is no imnudiate end. One day, 
however, a sage discloses to Kansa tlu' true identity of his enemy. 
He tells him in what manner Balarama and Krishna wer(‘ born, 
how Balarama was transferred from Devaki's womb to that of Rr)hini, 
and how Krishna was transported to Nanda’s house in Gokula. 
Kansa is now confronted with the ghastly truth—how Vasudeva's 
willingness to surrender his first six sons has lulled his suspicions, 
how his confidence in Vasudeva has been entirely misplaced, and 
how completely he has been deceived. He sends for Vasudeva and 
is on the point of killing him when the sage interposes, advising 
Kansa to imprison Vasudeva for the present and rneanwhih' make 
an all-out attempt to kill or capture Balarama and Krishna. Kansa 
secs the force of his remarks, spares Vasudeva for the moment, 
throws him and Devaki into jail and dispatches a special demon, 
the horse Kesi, on a murderous errand. 

As the horse speeds on its way, Kansa assembles his demon 
councillors, explains the situation to them and asks for their advice. 
If Krishna should not be killed in the forest, the only alternative, the 
demons suggest, is to decoy him to Mathura. Let a handsome theatre 
be built, a sacrifice to Siva held and a special festival of arms pro¬ 
claimed. All the cowherds will naturally come to see it. Nanda, 
the rich herdsman, will bring presents, Krishna and Balarama will 
come with other cowherds. When they have arrived the wrestler 
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Chanura can throw them down and kill them. Kansa is delighted 
at the suggestion, adding only that a savage elephant should 
be stationed at the gate ready to tear Krishna and Balarama 
to pieces immediately they enter. He then dismisses his demon 
advisers and sends for Akrura, the chief of the Yadavas and a 
leading member of his court. Akrura, he judges, will be the best 
person to decoy Krishna to Mathura. He accordingly briefs him 
as to his intentions and instructs him to await orders. Akrura deems 
it politic to express compliance but scxrctly is overjoyed that he will 
thus obtain access to the Krishna he adores. 

The first stage of Kansa’s master plan is now brought into effect. 
The horse demon, Kesi, reaches Brindaban and begins to paw the 
ground and kick up its heels. The cowherds are frightened but 
Krishna dar(‘s it to attack. I'he horse tries to bile him but Krishna 
plunges his hand down its throat and expands it to a vast size until 
the demon bursts. Its remains litter the ground but Krishna is so 
unmov(Hi that he merely summons the cowherd children to play 
a game. Squatting with them under a fig tree, he names one of them 
a general, another a minister, a third a councillor and himself 
pretending to be a raja f)lays w ith them at being king. A little later 
they join him in a game of blind man’s buff. 

This unexpected denouement cnrag(‘S Kansa but instead of desist¬ 
ing from the attempt and bringing into force the second part of 
his plan, he decides to make one further effort to murder his hated 
foe. He accordingly summons the wolf demon, Vyamasura, gives 
him detailed instructions and dispatches him to Brindaban. The 
demon hies to the forest, arriving wdiile Krishna and the children 
arc still at blind man’s buff. He has dressed himself as a beggar and 
going humbly up to Krishna asks if he may join in. Krishna tells 
liim to choose w'hatevcT game he likes and the demon says, ‘What 
about the game of wolf and rams?’ ‘Very well,’ Krishna answers, 
‘You be the wolf and the cowherd boys the rams.’ They start to 
play and the demon rounds up all the children and keeps them in a 
cave. Then, assuming true w'olf’s form he pounces on Krishna. 
Krishna, however, is quite prepared and seizing the wdf by the 
throat, strangles it to death. 

Akrura is now sent for and instructed to go to Brindaban and 
return with Krishna to Mathura. He sets out and as he journeys 
allows his thoughts to dwell on the approaching meeting. ‘Now,’ 
he muses ‘has my life borne fruit; my night is followed by the dawn 
of day; since I shall see the countenance of Vishnu, whose eyes 
are like the expanded leaf of the lotus. I shall behold that lotus-eyed 
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aspect of Vishnu, v^hich, when seen only in imagination, takes 
away the sins of men. I shall today behold that glory of glories, the 
mouth of Vishnu, whence proceeded the Vedas, and all their 
dependent sciences. I shall sec the so\Trcign of the w^orld, by 
whom the world is sustained ; who is worshipped as the best of males, 
as the male sacrifice in sacrificial rites. I shall see Vishnu, who is 
without beginning or end; by worshipping whom with a hundred 
sacrifices, Indra obtained the sovereignty over the gods. I1ie soul of 
all, the knower of all, he who is all and is present in all, he who is 
permanent, undecaying, all-per\*ading will converse with me. He, 
the unborn, who has preserv ed the world in the various forms of a 
fish, tortoise, a boar, a horse, a lion will this day speak to me. Now 
the lord of the earth, who assumes shapes at will, has taken uj)on him 
the condition of humanity, to accomplish some object cherished in 
his heart. Glorv^ to that being whose deceptive adoption of father, 
son, brother, friend, mother, and relative, the world is unable to 
penetrate. May he in whom cause and effect, and the world itself, 
is comprehended, be propitious to me, through his truth; for 
always do I put my trust in that unborn, eternal X’ishnu; by 
meditation on whom man becomes the repository- of all good things.'^ 

He goes on to think of how he will kneel before Krishna with 
folded hands and afterwards put on his head the dust of Krishna’s 
feet—the same feet which ‘have come to destroy crime, which fell 
on the snake Kaliya’s head and which hav(‘ danced with the cow¬ 
girls in the forest.’ Krishna, he bcii(*ves, will know at once that he 
is not Kansa's envoy and will receive him with kindness. And this 
is what actually ensues. Meeting Krishna outside Brindaban, he 
falls at his feet, Krishna lifts him up, embraces him and brings him 
into Nanda’s house. Akrura tells Nanda and Krishna how Kansa 
has oppressed the pecjple of Mathura, imprisoned Vasudeva anej 
Devaki and has now sent him to invite them to attend the festival 
of arms. Krishna listens and at once agrees to go, while Nanda 
sends out a town-crier to announce by beat of drum that all the 
cowherds should get ready to leave the nc^xt day. When morning 
comes, Krishna leaves in a chariot, accompanied by the cowherds 
and their children. 

The news of his sudden departure devastates the cowgirls. Since 
the circular dance in which their love was consummated, they have 
been meeting Krishna every evening and delighting in his company. 
And during the daytime their passionate longings have centred 
solely on him. That he should leave them so abruptly causes them 

* Note 7. 
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complete dismay and they are only couponed when Krishna assures 
them that he will return after a few days. 

On the way to Matliura Akrura bathes in the Jumna and is 
granted a vision ot Krishna as Vishnu himself. 

Reaching MatViura, Nanda and the cowherds pitcli their tents 
outside the city walls* while Krishna with Balarama and the cow¬ 
herd children go inside the city for a w^alk. As they w'ander through 
the streets, the news of* their arrival precedes them and women, 
excited by Krishna’s name, throng the rooftops, balconies and 
windows. ‘Some ran ofl'in the middle of their dinner: others while 
bathing and others w^hilc engaged in plaiting their hair. T hey forgot 
all dalliance with their husbands and went to look at Krishna.’ 
As Krishna proceeds, he meets some of Kansa's w-ashermcn cariying 
wdth them bundles of clothes. He asks them to give him some and 
when llu7 refuse, he attaeks one of them and strikes off his head. 
The others drop their bundles and run for their lives. The cowherd 
children to dress themselves up but not knowing how to wear 
the clothes, some of them put their arms into trousers and their legs 
into coats. Krishna laughs at their mistakes until a tailor, a servant 
of Kansa, repudiates his master, glorifi(‘S Krishna and sets the clothes 
right. A little later, a gardener takes them to his house and places 
garlands round their necks. As they arc k'aving, they meet a young 
woman, a hunchback, carrying a pot of scented ointment. Krishna 
cannot resist flirting with her and asks her for whom she is carrying 
the ointment. The girl, Kubja, sees the amorous look in his eyes and 
being greatly taken by his beauty answers ‘Dear one, do you not 
know that I am a seiv aiit of Raja Kansa and though a hunchback 
am entrust(‘d with making his perfumes?’ ‘Lovely one,’ Krishna 
answers, ‘Give us a lillle of this ointment, just enough to rub on our 
bodies.’ ‘Take some,’ says Kubja, and giving it to Krishna and 
Balarama, she allo\vs them to rub it on tlieir bodies. When they 
have finished, Krishna tak(‘S her under the chin, lifts her head and 
at the same lime, presses her feet down with his toes. In this way he 
straightens her back, thereby changing her into the loveliest of girls. 
Filled with love and gratitude, Kubja catches Krishna by the dress 
and begs him to come and visit her. Krishna promises to go later 
and smilingly dismisses her. 

Krishna now^ reaches the gate where tlic bow^ of Siva ‘as long as 
three palm trees’ and very heavy, is being guarded by soldiers. He 
picks it up, bends it to the full and breaks it in pieces. When the 
guards attack him, he kills them and presently slaughters all the 

» Plate 16. 
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reinforcements which Kansa sends. When the battle is over, he 
strolls calmly back to the cowherds’ tents.' 

Next day, Krishna and the cowherds enter Mathura to attend 
the sports. Krishna is obstructed by a giant elephant, attacks it 
and after a great fight kills it. He and Balarama then extract the 
tusks and parade with them in the arena. It is now the turn of 
Kansa’s wrestlers. Their leader, Chanura, dares Krishna to give 
Kansa a little amusement by wrestling with him. Krishna takes him 
at his word and again after a fierce combat leaves the wrestler dead 
on the ground.- At the same time, Balarama attacks and kills a 
second wrestler, Mustaka. When other wrestlers strive to kill Krishna 
and Balarama, they also arc dispatched. Seeing first one and then 
another plan go astray, Kansa orders his remaining demons to 
fetch Vasudeva, Devaki and Ugrasena, declaring that after he has 
killed them he will put the two young men to death. This declaration 
seals his fate. In a flash Krishna slays Kansa’s demons and then, 
leaping on the dais where Kansa is sitting, he seizes him by the hair 
and hurls him to the ground. Kansa is killed and all Mathura 
rejoices. Kansa’s eight demon brothers are then slain and only 
when Krishna has dragged Kansa’s body to the river Jumna and is 
sure that not a single demon is left do he and Balarama desist from 
fighting. 

' Plate 16. * Plate 17. 
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THE BHAGAVATA PURANA: THE PRINCE 
(t) The Return to Court 

The death of Kansa brings to a close the first phase of Krishna’s 
career. His primaiy aim has now been accomplished. The tyrant 
whose excesses have for so long vexed the righteous is dead. Earth’s 
prayer has been granted. Krishna has reached, in fact, a turning- 
point in his life and on what he now decides the rest of his career 
depends. If he holds that his earthly missifjn is ended, lie must quit 
his mortal body, rtrsumc his sublinu* celestial state and once again 
become the Vishnu whose attributes have been praised by Akrura 
when journeying to Brindaban. If, on the other hand, he regards 
his mission as still unfulfilled, is he to return to Brindaban or should 
he remain instead at Mathura? At Brindaban, liis foster parents, 
Nanda and Yasoda, his friends the cowherds and his loves the cow¬ 
girls long for his return. He has spent idyllic days in their company. 
He has saved them from the dangers inlierent in forest life. He has 
kept a host of demon marauders at bay. At the same time, his 
magnetic charms have aroused the most intense devotion. If he 
returns, it will be to dwell with people who have doted on him as a 
child, adored him as a youth and who love him as a man. On the 
other hand, Mathura, it is clear, has also strong claims. Although 
reared and bred among the cowherds, Krishna is, in fact, a child of 
Mathura, Although smuggled from the prison immediately after¬ 
wards, it was in Mathura that he left his mother’s womb. His true 
father is Vasudeva, a leader of the Yadava nobility and member of 
the Mathura ruling caste. His true mother, Devaki, is related to the 
Mathura royal family. If his youth and infancy have been passed 
among the cowherds, this was due to special reasons. His father’s 
substitution of him at birth for Yasoda’s baby daughter was dictated 
by the dire perils which would have confronted him had he remained 
with his mother. It was, at most, a desperate expedient for saving 
his life and although the tyrant’s unremitting search for the child 
who was to kill him prolonged his stay in Brindaban, his transporta¬ 
tion there was never intended as a permanent arrangement. A 
deception has been practised. Nanda and Yasoda regard and believe 
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Krishna to be their son. None the less thiTc lias been no I'onnal 
adoption and it is Vasudeva and Devaki who arc his parents. 

It is this which decides the issue. As one who by birth and blood 
belongs to Mathura, Krishna can hardly desert it now that the 
main obstacle to his return—the tyrant Kansa—has been removed. 
His plain duty is to his parents and his casternen. Painful therefore 
as the severance must be, he decides to abandon the cowherds and 
sec them no more. He is perhaps fortified in his decision by the 
knowledge that even in his relations with the cowgirls a climax 
has been reached. A return would merely repeat their nightly 
ecstasies, not achieve a fresh ('xperience. Finally although Kansa 
himself has been killed, his demon allies are still at large. Mathura 
and Krishna’s kinsmen, the Yadavas, are far from safe. He can 
hardly desert them until their interests have been permanently 
safeguarded and by then he will have become a feudal princeling, 
the very' reverse of the young cowherd who night after night has 
thrilled the cowgirls with his flute. 

Following the tyrant’s death, then, a train of complicated adjust¬ 
ments are set in motion. I'he first step is to re-establish Krishna 
with his true parents who are still in jail where the tyrant has confined 
them. Krishna accordingly goes to visit them, frees tlu*m from their 
shackles and stands before them with folded hands. For an instant 
Vasudeva and Devaki know that Krishna is God and that in order 
to destroy demons he has come on earth. They are about to worship 
him w'hen Krishna dispels this knc:)wledge and they look on him 
and Balarama as their sons. 'I’hen Krishna addresses them, for all 
these long years Vasud<‘va and Devaki have known that Krishna 
and Balarama were their children and have suffered accordingly. 
It was not Krishna’s fault that he and Balarama were placed in 
Nanda’s charge. Yet although parted from their mother, they have 
never forgotten her. It pains them to think that they have done so 
little to make her happy, that they have never had her society and 
have w^asted their time with strangers. And he reminds them that in 
the world only those who ser\*c their fathers and mothers obtain 
power. Vasudeva and Devaki are greatly touched by Krishna’s 
words. Their former woe vanishes and they embrace Krishna and 
Balarama fondly. 

Having acknowledged Vasudeva and Devaki as his true parents, 
Krishna has now to adjust his social position. Since Nanda and the 
cowherds belong to a lower caste than that of Vasudeva and the 
other Yadavas, Krishna and Balarama, who have eaten and drunk 
with the cowherds and have been brought up with them, are 
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not true members of the Yadava community. The family priest is 
accordingly consulted and it is decided that a ceremony for admitting 
them into caste must be performed. This is done and Krishna and 
Balarama are given the customary sacred tlireads. l^iiey are now 
no longer cowherds but true Yadavas. At the same time they are 
given a spiritual preceptor who inslnicts them in the sacred texts 
and manuals of learning. When they have finished the course, they 
express their gratitude by restoring to him his dead son who has 
been drowned in the sea. 

One furtlier obligation springs from their new position. We have 
seen how in the epic, the Mahaiharato, Krishna stands in a special 
relation to the Pandavas, the faction wliich emerges victorious from 
the great feud. The mother of the Pandavas is called Kunti and it is 
Kunti who is the* sister ol‘ Krishna’s father, Vasudeva. Since he is 
now with his true father, rumours concerning Kunti reach Krishna 
and he learns that along with her sons, the fiv(‘ Pandavas, she is 
being harassed by the Kaurava king, the Vilind Dhritarashtra, 
egg(‘d on by his son, the <^vil Dur>T)dhana. Being now a part of his 
father’s family, Krishna can hardly be indifferent to the fate of so 
intimate a relative. Akrura, the leading ^'adava diplomat, whom 
the tyrant had employed to bring Krishna to Mathura, is accordingly 
di'spatched on yet another mission. He is to visit the Kauravas and 
Pandavas, ascertain the facts, console Krishna’s aunt, Kunti, and then 
return and rejx^rt. Akrura reaches the Kauravas’ capital and dis- 
covc'J's that the rumours are only too correct. Relations between the 
two famili(‘s are strained to breaking point. The blind king is at the 
mercy of liis son, Duiy^odhana, and it is the latter who is ceaselessly 
harrying Kunti and her sons, A little later, as we have already seen, 
a final attempt on their lives will be made, they will be induced to 
sleep in a new house, the house will be fired and only by a fortunate 
chance will the Pandavas escape to the forest and dwell in safety. 
This, however, is in the future and for the moment Kunti and her 
sons are still at court. Akrura assures Kunti of Krishna’s abiding 
concern and returns to Mathura. Krishna and Balarama are 
perturbed to hear his news, deliberate on whether to intervene, 
but decide for the moment to do nothing. 

The second adjustment which Krishna has now to make is to 
reconcile the cowherds to his permanent departure from them 
and to wean them from their passionate adherence to his presence. 
This is much more difficult. We have seen how on the journey to 
Mathura, Krishna has been accompanied by^ Nanda and the cow¬ 
herds and how during the closing struggle with the tyrant they also 
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have been present. When the fight is finally over, they prepare to 
depart, taking it for granted that Krishna and Balarama will come 
with tyiem. Krishna has therefore to disillusion Nanda. He. breaks 
the news to him that it is not he and Vasoda who arc actually his 
parents but Vasudeva and Devaki. He loads Nanda with jewels 
and costly dresses and thanks him again and again for all his loving 
care. He then explains that he has now to stay in Mathura for a time 
to meet his castemen, the Yadavas. Nanda is greatly saddened by 
the news. The cowherds strixe to dissuade him but Krishna is 
adamant. He retains a few cowherds with him, but the rest return 
to Brindaban, Krishna promising that after a time he will visit 
them. On arrival Nanda strives in \ain to console Yasoda and is 
forced to tell her that Krishna has now acknowledged Vasudeva as 
his true lather, that he has probably left Brindaban for good and 
that his own early intuit ion that Krishna was God is corrc'ct. Yasoda, 
as she thinks of her lost ‘son,’ is overwhelmed with grief, but recovers 
when she realizes that actually he is God. As to the cowgirls, their 
grief is endless as they recall Krishna’s hearl«ensnaring charms. 

Such a step is obviously only the first move in what must necessarily 
be a long and arduous operation. Finding it impossible to say out¬ 
right that he will never sec thc'm again, Krishna has committed 
himself to paying the cowherds a visit. Yet he realiz(*s that nothing 
can be gained by such a step since, if his future lies with the princely 
Yadavas, any mingling with the cowherds will merely disrupt 
this final role. Yet clearly he cannot just abandon his former 
associates without any regard at all for their pro[)er feelings. Weaning 
is necessary', and it must above all b(' gradual. He decides, tlicrefore, 
that since he himself cannot go, someone must be sent on his behalf. 
Accordingly, he instructs a friend, Udho, to go to Brindaban, meet 
the cowherds and make excuses for his absence. At the same time, 
he must urge the cowgirls to give up regarding Krishna as their 
lover but worship him as God. Udho is accordingly dressed in 
Krishna’s clothes, thereby making him appear a real substitute 
and is despatched in Krishna’s chariot. 

When Udho arrives, he finds Nanda and Yasoda still lamenting 
Krishna’s absence and the cow^girls still longing for him as their 
lover. He begs them to regard Krishna as God—as someone who is 
constantly near those wdio love him even if he cannot be seen. 
Krishna, he says, has forbidden them to hope for any further impas¬ 
sioned ecstasies and now requires them to offer him their devotion 
only. If they do penance and meditate, Krishna will never leave 
them. From the day they commenced thinking of him, none have 
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been so mucli loved as they, ‘As earth, wind, water, fire, rain dwell 
in the body, so Krishna dwells in you; but through the influence of 
his delusive power seems to be apart.’ Udho’s pleading shocks and 
embitters tiic cowgirls. ‘How can he talk to us like that?’ they ask. 
‘It is Krishna s body that we adore, not some invisible idea high up 
in the sky. How has Krishna suddenly become invisible and imper¬ 
ceptible, a being without qualiti(‘s and form, when all along he has 
delighted us with his physical charms. As to penance and medita¬ 
tion, these concern widows. What woman docs penance while her 
husband is alive? It is all the doing of Kubja, the girl of Mathura 
whose charms have captivated Krishna. Were it not for Kubja and 
other beauties of Mathura, Krishna would now be with us in 
Brindaban. Had wc known he wxmld not return, we would never 
have let him go.’ In such words they repudiate Udho’s message, 
upbraid Krishna for his fickle conduct and demonstrate with what 
intensity they still adore him. 

Udho is reduced to sil(‘nce and can only marvel at the cowgirls’ 
bliss in abandoning ever^'thing to think only of Krishna. Finally 
they send Krishna the message—that if he regally desires them to 
abandon loving him w'ith their bodies and resort to penance, he 
himself must come and show them how to do it. Unless he comes, 
they will die of neglect. 

A few days later, Udho returns to Mathura bringing with him 
milk and butter as presents to Krishna from Nanda and Yasoda and 
escorting Rohini, Vasudeva’s other wife and Balarama’s mother. 
He gives Krishna the cow'girls’ message and reports how^ all Brinda¬ 
ban longs for his return. ‘Great King,’ he says, ‘I cannot tell you 
how they love you. You are their life. Night and day they think of 
you. Their love for you is complete as pcTfect w^orship. I gave them 
your advice concerning penance, but I have learnt from them 
perfect adoration. They will only be content wiien they see and 
touch you again.’ Krishna listens and is silent. It is clear that efforts 
at weaning the cowgirls from him have so far failed and something 
further must be attempted. 

Yet his resolve to sever all connections with his former life remains 
and it is perhaps symbolic of his purpose that he now^ n^calls the 
hunch-back girl, Kubja, takes Udho with him and in a single 
ecstatic visit becomes her lover. As he reaches her house, the girl 
greets him with delight, takes him inside and seats him on a couch 
of flowers. Udho stays outside and then while Krishna waits, the 
girl quickly bathes, scents herself, combs her hair and changes her 
dress. Then ‘with gaiety and endearment’ she approaches Krishna. 
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Krishna, however, takes her by the hand and places her near him. 
Their passions rise and the two achieve the utmost bliss. Krishna 
then leaves her, rejoins Udho and ‘blushing and smiling’ returns 
home. 

The third step which Krishna must take is to deal with the 
political and military* situation which has arisen from the slaying of 
the tyrant. \Vc Viave seen how Kansa, although actually begotten 
by a demon was officially a son of Ugrasena, the king of Mathura, 
and as one of his many demon acts, had dethroned his father and 
seized the kingdom for himself. Ugrasena is still alive and the 
obvious course, therefore, is to reinstate him on the throne. Ugra¬ 
sena, however, is unwilling to assume pow-er and he and the other 
Yadavas implore Krishna to accept the title for himself. Krishna, 
how'evTr, has no desire to become king. He therefore overcomes 
Ugrasena's hesitations and in due course the latter is enthroned. 

This settles the succession problem, but almost immediately a 
graver issue arises. During his reign of terror, Kansa had made war 
on Jarasandha, king of ^lagadha. He had defeated him but as part 
of the peace terms had taki‘n two of his daughters as cjiu'ens. ihese 
have now been widowed by his death and repairing to their father's 
court, they rail bitterly against Krishna and beg their father to 
avenge their husband's death. Jarasandha, although a former rival of 
Kansa, is also a demon and can therefore summon to his aid a 
number of demon allies. Great armies are accordingly mobilized. 
Mathura is surrounded and the Yadavas are in dire peril. Krishna 
and Balarama, however, arc undismayed, 'fhey attack the foes 
single-handed and by dint of their supernatural powers, utterly rout 
them. Jarasandha is captured but released so that he may return to 
the attack and even more demons may then be slauglitered. He 
returns in all seventeen times, is vanquished on each occasion but 
returns once more. This time he is aided by another demon, Kalay- 
avana, and seeing the constant strain of such attacks, Krishna decides 
to ev^acuate the Yadavas and settle them at a new base. He com¬ 
missions the divine architect, Visvakarma, to build a new city in 
the sea. This is done in one night, the city is called Dwarka* and 
there the Yadavas with all their goods are transported. When this 
has been done, Krishna and Balarama trick the demons. They 
pretend to be utterly defeated, retreat from Mathura and in despair 
ascend a tall hill. The demon armies surround them and there 
appears to be no possible way of escape. Jarasandha orders wood to 
be brought from the surrounding towns and villages, piled up 
' Dwarka is sited on the western seaboard, 300 miles north-west of Bombay. 
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round the hill, saturated with oil and then set fire to. A vast flame 
shoots uy^. llie whole hill is ablaze but Krishna and Ralarama slip 
out unseen, take the road to Mathura and finally reach Dwarka. 
When the hill is reduced to ashes, Jarasandha concludes that Krishna 
and Balarama have perished. He advances to Mathura, occupies 
the empty town, proclaims his authority and returns to Magadha. 

(n) Marriages and Offspring 

'fhe immediate position, then, is that Krishna has abandoned his 
life among the cowherds, has been accepted as a Yadava, has 
coped with the difficult and dangerous situation arising from the 
tyrant king’s death and finally has saved the Yadavas from extinc¬ 
tion by demons. 'J1iis, however, has m(!ant the abandonment of 
Mathura and the movement of the Yadax as to a new city, Dwarka. 
The same problem, ther(*forc, which faced him earlier, confronts 
him once again. Haxing obtained immunity for the Yadavas and 
brought them to a new land, can Krishna now regard his mission 
as accomplislied? Or must he linger on earth still longer? The answer 
can hardly be in doubt; for although the Yadavas appear to be 
installed in good surroundings, demon hordes still range the world. 
The tyrant Kansa was only the worst and most powTTful member of 
the demon hosts. The war with Jarasandha has rid the world of 
many demons, but vast numbers remain and until their ranks have 
been appreciably reduced, Krishna’s mission will be unfulfilled. 
Only one course of action, therefore, is yjossible. He must accept a 
I.)crmanent position in Yadava society, live as an honoured noble, a 
prince of the blood royal and as occasion warrants continue to 
interv'cne in the struggle between the good and the bad. 

Such a decision is taken and Krishna installs himself at Dwarka. 
Before he can fulfil his duties as an adult member of the race, how¬ 
ever, certain j^reliminaries arc necessary and among them is the 
important issue of his marriage. Both he and Balarama require 
wives and the question is how^ are they to get them. Balarama’s 
problem is easily settled by a marriage to Revati, a princess. 
Krishna’s, on the other hand, is less straightforward and he is still 
undecided when news is brought that the Raja of Kundulpux has a 
daughter of matchless loveliness, her name Rukmini. Her eyes, it 
was said, were like a doc’s, her complexion like a flower, her face 
dazzling as the moon. Rukmini in turn has overheard some beggars 
reciting Krishna’s exploits, has fallen in love wdth his image and is 
at once delighted and disturbed. In this way each is fascinated by 
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the Other. Almost immediately, however, a crisis occurs. Rukmini’s 
brother, Riiknia, urges her fiither to marry her to a rival, Sisupala. 
Krishna's claims as Vishnu incarnate arc advanced in vain and he 
is ridiculed as being just a cowherd. Against his better judgment her 
father acquiesces and arrangements for a wedding with Sisupala go 
forward. Rukmini now takes the daring step of sending a message to 
Krishna, declaring her love and asking him to save her. Krishna 
reads it with delight. He at once leaves for Kundulpur, finding it 
gay with Hags and banners, golden spires and wreaths of flowers. 
Sisupala has arrived, but in addition, there is Krishna’s old enemy, 
Jarasandha, encamped with an army of demons. Rukmini is in 
despair until she K arns that Krishna also has arrived. A little later 
Balarama reaclu's the scene, bringing with him an army. Sisupala is 
dismayed at his arri\'al and botli sides watch each other’s move¬ 
ments. I'he wedding day now dawns and Rukmini, guarded by 
Sisupala’s soldiers, goes outside the city to worship at a shrine to 
Devi.’' As she m-ars the shrine, Krishna suddenly appears. Rukmini 
gazes with adoration at him. He springs among the soldiers, lifts her 
into his cliariot and rushes her away. 

This sumnuiry abduction is more than Sisupala can bear. Troops 
career after Krishna. Armies engage. A vast battle ensues. As they 
fight, Rukmini looks timorously on. At last, Balarama vanquishes 
the demon hosts, ‘as a white eh'phant scatters lotuses.’ Sisupala and 
Jarasandha flee, but Rukmini’s evil brother, Rukrna, returns to the 
fray, strives feverishly to kill Krishna, fails and is taken captive. His 
life is spared at Rukmini’s behest, but Ik‘ is led away, his hands tied 
behind his back and his moustaches shaven off. Balarama intercedes 
and effects his release and Rukma goes away to brood on his dis¬ 
comfiture and plot revenge. Krishna now' n^turns to Dwarka in 
triumph, is given a rapturous welcome and a little lattT celebrates 
his marriage with full ritual. ‘Priests recited tlie Vedas, Krishna 
circled round with Rukmini. Drums resounded. The delighted gods 
rained down flowers; demi-gods, saints, hards and celestial musicians 
were all spectators from the sky.’ 

Having married Rukmini, Krishna has now' the full status of a 
growm prince. But he is nothing if not supernormal; and just as 
earlier in his career he has showered his affection on a host of cow¬ 
girls, he now acquires a whole succession of further waives. The first 
is Jambhavati, the second Satyabhama. Satyabhama’s father is a 
certain Sattrajit who has obtained from the sun the boon of a jewel. 
The jewel flashes with light and Krishna advises him to surrender it 

* Plate 18. 
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to King Ugrasena. The man refuses; whereupon his brother seizes 
it and goes away to the forest. Here a lion pounces upon him, 
devours the man and his horse and hides the jewel. The lion is 
then killed by a bear who centuries earlier had served with Vishnu’s 
earlier incarnation, Rama, during his campaign against the demon 
king of Lanka.* The bear carries away the jewel and gives it to its 
mate. When Sattrajit hears that his brother is missing, he concludes 
that Krishna has caused his death and starts a whispering campaign, 
accusing Krishna of making away with the jewel. Krishna hears of 
the slander and at once decides to search for the missing man, 
recover the jewel and thus silence his accuser for ever. As he goes 
through the forest, Krishna finds a cave where the dead lion is 
lying. He enters it, grapples w^ith the bear but is quickly recognized 
by the bear as Krishna himself. The bear bows before him and begs 
him to accept his daughter Jambhavati in marriage. He includes the 
jewel as part of the dowry. Krishna marries th(‘ girl and returns. 
Back at the court he upbraids Sattrajit for falsely accusing him. T 
did not take the jewel,’ he says. ‘The bear took it. Now' he has given 
the jewel to me and also his daughter. I’ake back your jew el and be 
silent.’ Sattrajit is overwhelmed with shame and by way of amends 
gives Krishna his own daughter, Satyabhama. Krishna marries her 
and Sattrajit begs him to take the jew^el also. Krishna refuses and the 
jewel remains witli its owner. A little later, Sattrajit is murdered 
and the jewel once again stolen. The murderer thief is tracked down 
by Krishna and killed, but only after many delays is the jewel at last 
recovered from Akrura—the leading Yadava who ('arlier in the 
stoiy' has acted first as Raja Kansa’s envoy to Krishna and later as 
Krishna’s envoy to Kunti. Krishna orders him to return it to its 
owner, Sattrajit’s grandson. Akrura places it at Krishna’s feet and 
Krishna gives it to Satyabhama. The upshot, then, is that the 
slander is ended, the jew el is regained and in the process Krishna 
acquires two further wives. 

These extra marriages, howTver, by no means end the tally of his 
consorts, for during a visit to his relatives, the Pandavas, now- returned 
from exile and for the moment safely reinstalled in their kingdom, 
he secs a lovely girl, Kalindi, w-andering in the forest. She is the 
daughter of the sun and has been sent to dwell by a river until her 
appointed bridegroom, Krishna, arrives to claim her. Krishna is 
delighted with her youth, places her in his chariot and on his 
return to Dwarka, celebrates their wedding. A little later other 
girls are married to him, in many cases only after a fierce 
» Lanka—^modern Ceylon. 
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Struqijlr with demons. In this way, he obtains cigJjt quecjis, at 
the same time adviindiif; his prime purpose of ridding the world 

of demons. ^ 

At this point, the Purana embarks on an episode which, al first 
sight, appears to have very litth' to do with its main subject. In fact, 
however, its relevance is great for, as a consequence, Krishna the 
prince acquires as many female companions as he had enjoyed tis a 
youth. I'he episode begins with Eartli again appearing in heaven. 
Having successfully engineered Krishna’s birth, she does special 
penance and again beseeches the supreme Trinity to grant her a 
boon. This boon is a son who will never be equalled and who will 
never die. Brahma, Vislinu and Siva agree to give lier a son, Naraka, 
but on the following conditions: he will conquer all the kings of the 
earth, rout the gods in the sky, cany off the earrings of Aditi (the 
mother of the gods), wear them himself, take the canopy of Indra 
and place it over his own head and finally, collect together but not 
marry sixteen thousand one hundred virgin daughters of different 
kings. Krishna will then attack him and at Earth’s own behest, 
will kill Naraka and take to Dwarka all th(^ imprisom^d girls. Earth 
says, ‘Why should I ever t('ll anyone to kill my own son?’ and is 
silent. None the less the boon is granted, the conditions arc in due 
course fulfilled and after a furious encounter with Naraka at his 
city of Pragjyotisha,! Krishna is once again victorifms. During the 
battle, Muru or Mura, the arch demon, aided by seven sons, strenu¬ 
ously defends the city. Krishna kills him by rutting off his five heads 
but has then to resist whole armies of demons assembled by the sons. 
When these also have been destroyed, Krishna meets Naraka and 
after a vicious contest finally kills him, recovering in consequence 
the earrings of Aditi and the canopy of Indra. Naraka’s palace is 
then opened and reveals the bevy of imprisoned girls. As they gaze 
on Krishna, their reactions are reminiscent of the cow^girls’. lliey 
implore Krishna to take them away and allow them to lavish on 
him their impassioned love, Krishna agrees, chariots are sent for 
and the vast concourse of passion-stricken girls is transported to 
Dwarka. Here Krishna marries them, showering affection on each 
of the sixteen thousand and one hundred ‘and displaying unceasing 
love for his eight queens.’ 

Such an incident revives an aspect of Krishna’s early character 
which up to the present has been somewhat obscured by other 
events. Besid(;s slaying demons he has all along been sensitive to 
feminine needs, arousing in women passionate adoration and al the 

* Note 12. 
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same time fulfilling the most intense of their physical desires. It is 
ihesc qualities which characterize his later career. 

Having on one ocrasion given Rukmini, his first consort, a flower 
of the heavenly wislfmg tree,' Krishna finds that lie has aroused the 
jealousy of his third consort, Satyabhama. 'fo please her, he accord¬ 
ingly undertakes to get for lier not merely a flower nr branch but 
the tree its<‘lf. He therefore goes to Vaikuntha, the paradise of Vishnu, 
and takes the opportunity to return the: earrings of Aditi and 
place the canopy over the lord of the gods. He ilien sends a message 
to Indra asking for the tree. India as the tree’s custodian recalls his 
former discomfiture in Brindaban when Krishna had abolished his 
worship and venerated the hill Govardhana in his place. Despite his 
subsequent surrender to Krishna, and abject worship of him, Indra 
is still incensed and bluntly refuses. Krishna then goes to the tree, 
wounds its guardians and bears the tree away. Indra is tempted to 
do battle but realizing Krishna’s superior power calls off his hosts. 
Back in Dwarka, Krishna instals the tree in Satyabhama's palace 
but returns it to Indra a year later. 

On another occasion, Krishna and Rukmini are making love on 
a golden bed in a palace bedecked with gems. The sheets are white 
as foam and ara* det.oratcd with flowers. Pictures have been painted 
on the walls and every aid to pleasure has been provided. Rukn ini 
is lovelier than ever, while Krishna, ‘the root of joy,’ dazzles her 
with a face lovely as the moon, a skin the colour ol* clouds, a peacock 
crown, a long garland of flowers and a scarf of y(*llow silk. As he lies, 
he is ‘the sea of beauty, the light of the three worlds.’ After making 
love, Krishna suddenly asks Rukmini why she preferred him to 
Sisupala. He points out that he is not a king and is therefore quite 
unworthy of her, that since he has rescued her from Sisupala, her 
wish has been accomplished and it is best that she should now leave 
him and marry a prince of the royal blood who will be worthy of her 
name. Rukmini is stunned at the suggestion. She collapses on the 
floor, her hair obscuring her lovely face. Krishna raises her up, sits 
her on his knees, and strokes her cheeks. When at length Rukmini 
revives, Krishna liaslcns to explain that he was only jesting and that 
in view of her deep love he will never abandon her. Rukmini assures 
him tliat nowhere in the world is there Krishna’s equal. The beggars 
who recited his praises and from whom she first heard his name, 
were in fact Brahma and Siva. All the gods revere him. To adore 
him is the only joy. 'Those who love Krishna alone are hiippy. II 

* A sight of the heavenly wishing-trcc, the kalpa or parivata, which grew in 
Indra’s heaven, was believed to make the old young. 
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blinded by pride a man forgets him, Krislma abases liim. It was 
because Rukmini besought his compassion that Krishna has loved 
her. Hearing her simple sincerity, Krishna is greatly moved and says, 
‘Love of my heart, you know me through and through. You have 
given yourself to me, adored me and known my love. I shall love 
you always.' Rukmiiii hears him with deep contentment and the 
two make love. 

Such a declaration however is not intended to imply a cold 
neglect of his other wives for it is part of Krishna’s role that he 
should please and satisfy all. Accordingly, when Narada, the sage, 
makes one of his recurring appearances—this time in order to 
investigate how Krishna contrives to keep happy so vast a concourse 
of women—he finds Krishna everywhere. With Rukmini he reclines 
at ease, with Jambhavali he plays dice, at Satyabhaina's house, he is 
having his body rubbed with oil, at Kalindi’s, he is asleep. In this 
way, wherever Narada goes, he finds Krishna with one or other of 
his queens. In fact, the same ‘delusive’ powers which lie had earlier 
employed when dancing with the cow-girls—making each believe he 
was dancing with her and her alone—are now^ being used to satisfy 
his waves. 

In this w’ay Krishna continues to live. Sometimes his wives caress 
his body, ply him wath delicacies or sw^athe him in perfumed gar¬ 
ments. Sometimes to case their passion they make little figures of 
him or let themselves be dressed by him. One night they go with 
him to a tank and there make love in the water. E\aa’ything in the 
scene reminds them of their love and they address first a chakai bird. 
‘O chakai bird, when you arc parted from your mate, you spend the 
wiiole night sadly calling and never sleeping. Speak to us of your 
beloved. We are Krishna’s slave-girls.’ They speak to the sea. 
‘O sea, you lie awake night and day, heaving sighs. Do you grieve 
for a loved one w-ho is far away?’ llien they see the moon. ‘O moon, 
why do you grow' thin? Arc you also filled with longing? Arc you 
fascinated by Krishna?’ In this w'ay they address birds, hills and 
rivers, seeking from each some consolation for their frenzied love. 

In due course, each of the sixteen thousand one hundred and 
eight bears Krishna ten sons and one daughter and each is beautiful 
as himself. 

(ill) Last Phases 

This gradual expansion of his marital state takes Krishna even 
farther from the adoring loves of his youth, the cowgirls of Brindaban. 
Indeed for months on end it is as if he has dismissed them from his 
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mind. One day lie and Balarama are sitting together when Balarama 
reminds him of their promise that after staying for a time in Mathura 
they will assuredly visit them. Krishna, it is clear, cannot go himself, 
but Balarama is less impeded and with Krishna’s approval, he 
takes a ploughshare and pestle, mounts a chariot and speeds on his 
way. 

As he nears Brindaban, the familiar scenes greet him. 'fhe cowherds 
and cowgirls come into view', but instead oi joy tlicrc is general despair. 
The cows low and pant, rejecting the grass. I'he cowherds arc still 
discussing Krishna’s dvvds and the cowgirls cannot expel him from 
their minds. As Balarama enters their house, Nanda and Yasoda 
weep w'ith joy. Balarama is plied with questions about Krishna’s 
welfare and when he answers that all is well, Yasoda describes the 
darkness that has descended on them since the joy of their hearts 
left. Balarama now meets the cow'girls. 1’heir hair is disordered, 
they are no longer neat and smart. Their minds are not in their 
work and despite Krishna’s absence, they arc filled with passionate 
longings and frenzied d(‘sires. Some of them marvel at Krishna’s 
love and count it good even to have known him. Others bitterly 
upbraid Krishna for deserting them. Balarama ex})lains that his 
visit is to show' them that Krishna has not entirely forgotten them 
and as proof he offers to re-enact the circular dance and himself 
engage with them as lover. 

In this way the circular dance is once again performed. The full 
moon pours down, the cowgirls deck themselves and songs rise in 
the air. Flutes and drums play and in the midst of the throng 
Balarama sings and dances, clasping the cowgirls to him, making 
love and rousing them to ecstasy. Night after night the dance is 
performed, while each day Balarama comforts Nanda and Yasoda 
wath new's of Krishna. One night as his visit is ending, he feels 
exhausted and commands the river Jumna to change its course and 
bathe him with its w'ater. The Jumna fails to comply, so Balarama 
draws the river towards him with his plough and bathes in its stream. 
From that time on, the Jumna’s course is changed. His exhaustion 
now leaves him and he gratifies the cowgirls with fresh passion. 
With this incident his visit ends. He bids farewell to Nanda, \asoda 
and the cowgirls and leaving the forest returns to Dw'arka. 

Krishna’s relations with the cow'girls arc now' completely ended, 
but on one last occiision he happens to meet them. News has come 
that the sun will soon be eclipsed and accordingly, Krishna 
and Balarama take the Yadavas on pilgrimage. They choose a 
certain holy place, Kurukshetra, and assembling all their queens 
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and wives, make the slow jonrney to it. When they arrive, a festival 
is in progress. They bathe and make offerings. While they are still 
encamped, other kings come in, including the Pandavas and Kauravas. 
With them arc their waves and families and Kunti, the mother 
of the Pandavas, is thus enabled to meet once more her brother, 
Vasudeva, the father of Krishna. A little later, Nanda and Yasoda 
along with the cowherds and cowgirls also arrive. They have come 
on the same pilgrimage and finding Krishna there, at once throng 
to see him. Vasudeva greets his old friend, Nanda, and recalls the 
now long-distant days when Krishna had lived with him in his 
house. Krishna and Balarama greet Nanda and Yasoda with loving 
respect, wdiile the cowgirls are excited beyond description. Krishna 
however refuses to regard them and faced with their ardent looks 
and impassioned adoration, addresses to them the following sermon. 
‘Whoever believes in me shall be fearlessly carried across the sea of 
life. You gave me your bodies, minds and wealth. You loved me 
with a love that knew no limit. No one has been so fortunate as you— 
neither Brahma nor Indra, neither any other god nor any man. 
For all along I have been living in you, loving you with a love that 
has never faltered. I live in eveiy^onc. What 1 say to you cannot 
easily be understood, but as light, water, fire, earth and air abide 
in th(! body, so docs my gloiy%’ To the cowgirls such words strike 
chill. But there is nothing they can say and when the festival is 
over, Krishna and the Yadavas return to Dwarka, w^hile Nanda 
with the cowherds and cow^girls go back to Brindaban. This is the 
last time Krishna sees them. 

lliis dismissal reveals how final is Krishna’s severance from his 
former life, yet provided the cowherds are not involved, he is quick 
to honour earlier relationships. One day in Dwarka his mother, 
Devaki, tells him that she has a private grief—grief at the loss of the 
six elder brothers of Krishna slain by the tyrant Kansa. Krishna 
tells her not to mourn, descends to the third of the three worlds, 
interview's its ruler. Raja Bali, and effects the release of the six 
brothers. Returning with them, he gives them to his mother and her 
joy is great. 

On another occasion he is visited by Sudama, a Brahman wiio 
had lived with him, when, after slaying the tyrant, he and Balarama 
had gone for instruction to their spiritual preceptor. Since then 
Sudama has grow n thin and poor. The thatch on his hut has tumbled 
dowm. He has nothing to eat. His wift! is alarmed at tlicir abject 
state and advises him to seek out Krishna, his chief friend. ‘If you 
go to him,’ she says, ‘our poverty will end because it is he who 
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grants wealth and virtue, fulfils desires and bestows final happiness/ 
Sudama replies that even Krishna does not give anyone anything 
without that person giving him something first. As he lias not given, 
how can he hope to receive? His wife then ties up a little rice in an 
old white cloth and gives it to Sudama as a present to Krishna. 
Sudama sets out. On reaching Dwarka, he is admitted to Krishna’s 
presence, is immediately recognized and is treated with the utmost 
kindness and respect. Krishna himself washes his feet and nwercs 
him as a Brahman.^ ‘Brother,’ he says, ‘from the time you quitted 
our preceptor’s house, 1 have heard nothing of you. Your coming 
has purified my house and made me happy.’ Krishna then notices 
the rice and laughingly asks Sudama what present his wife has sent 
him and why it is hidden under his arm. Sudama is greatly abashed 
but allows Krishna to take the bundle. On taking it, Krishna eats 
the rice. He then conducts Sudama within, feasts him on delicacies 
and puts him to bed. During the night he sends Visvakarrna, the 
divine architect, to Sudarna’s home, with instructions to turn it 
into a palace. The next morning Sudama takes leave of Krishna, 
congratulating himself on not having asked Krishna for anything. 
As he nears home, he is dismayed to find no trace of his hut, but 
instead a golden palace. He approaches the gate-keeper and is told 
it belongs to Sudama, the friend of Krishna. His wife comes out 
and he finds her dressed in fine clothes and jewels and attended by 
maid-servants. She takes him in and at first he is abashed at so much 
wealth. Krishna, he reflects, can only have given it to him because 
he doubted his affection. He did not ask Krishna for wealth and 
cannot fathom why he has been given it. His wife assures him that 
Krishna knows the thoughts of everyone. Sudama did not ask for 
wealth, but she herself desired it and that is why Krishna has given 
it to them. Sudama is convinced and says no more. 

All these incidents provide a clue to Krishna’s nature. They 
illustrate his attitudes, confirm him in his role as protector and 
preserver and show him in a new light—that of a guardian and 
upholder of morality. He is still a fervent lover, but his love is 
sanctioned and formalized by legal marriage. Moreover, a new 
respect characterizes his dealings with Brahmans and his approach 
to festivals. Instead of the young revolutionary, we now meet a 
sage conservative. These changes colour his final career. 

As life at Dwarka runs its course, Krishna’s activities centre 
more and more on wars with demons and his relations with the 
Pandavas. Despite his prowess and renowm, demons trouble the 

* Plate 19. 
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Yadavas from time to time, but all are killed either by Krishna 
wielding a magic quoit or by Balarama plying his plough or pestle. 
On one occasion, a monkey demon runs amok, harassing the people 
and ravaging the country. He surprises Balarama bathing in a tank 
with his wives, despoils their clothes and defiles their pitchers. A 
great combat then ensues, the monkey hurling trees and hills while 
Balarama counters with his plough and pestle. But the outcome 
is hardly in doubt and at last the monkey is killed. 

On another occasion, Krishna is compelled to intervene in force. 
Following his marriage with his first queen, Rukmini, a son, Prad- 
yumna has been born. He is no less a person than Kama, the 
god of love, whom Siva has burnt for disturbing his meditations. 
When grown up, Pradyumna is married to a cousin, the daughter 
of his uncle, Rukma. Rukma has never forgiven Krishna for abduct¬ 
ing and mariy'ing his sister, Rukmini, and despite their intimate 
alliance is sworn to kill him. His plot is discovered and in a final 
contest, Balarama kills him. Meanwhile, Pradyumna has had a 
son, Aniruddha, who grows up into a charming youth, while at the 
same time Vanasura, a demon with a thousand arms, has a lov^ely 
daughter, Usa. When Usa is twclv(‘ years old, she longs lor a husband 
and in a dream sees and embraces Aniruddha. She does not know 
who he is, but describes him to a confidante. The latter draws 
pictures oi all the leading royalty, and among the Yadavas, Usa 
recognizes her love, Aniruddha. The confidante agrees to bring 
him to her and going through the air to Dwarka, finds him sleeping, 
dreaming of Usa. She transports him to Usa’s palace and on waking. 
Aniruddha finds himself alone with his love. Usa conceals him, but 
the news reaches her father and he surrounds the palace with his 
demon army. Aniruddha routs the army but is caught by Vanasura, 
who then imprisons the two young lovers. News now reaches Krishna 
who rushes an army to the scene. A battle ensues during which 
Vanasura loses all his arms save four. He then worships Krishna, 
and Aniruddha and Usa arc married. 

Meanwhile Krishna is carefully maintaining relations with the 
Pandavas. We have seen how immediately after the slaying of the 
tyrant he sends an envoy to inquire after his aunt Kunti, the sister 
of his father, and mother of the five Pandavas. We have also noticed 
how during a visit to the Pandava court, he has acquired a new 
queen, Kalindi. He now embarks on several courses of action, each 
of which is designed to cement their relations. During a visit to his 
court, Aijuna, the brother whose lucky shot won Draupadi for the 
Pandavas, falls in love with Subhadra, Krishna’s sister. Krishna 
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is delighted to have him as a brother-in-law and as already narrated 
in the epic, he advises Arjuna to marry her by capture. A little later 
Krishna learns that Yudhisthira will shortly proclaim himself a 
‘ruler of the world’ and decides to visit the Pandava court to assist 
at the sacrifice. He takes a vast army with him and advances on the 
court with massive splendour. As he arrives, he learns that Jarasandha 
whose feud is unabated has now imprisoned twenty thousand 
rajas, all of whom cry to be released. Krishna decides that Jara- 
sandha’s demon activities must be ended once for all and taking 
two of the Pandavas with him, Bhima and Arjuna, he sets out to 
destroy him. Jarasandha elects to engage Bhima in single-handed 
combat and for twenty-seven days the fight proceeds, each wielding 
a club and neither securing the advantage!. Krishna now learns that 
Jarasandha can only be killed if he is split in two. He directs Bhima, 
therefore, to throw him down, place a foot on one of his thighs and 
catching the other leg with his hand, tear him asuiid(!r. Bhima does 
so and in this way Jarasandha is destroyed. The captive rajas are 
now released and after returning home they Ihregather at the 
Pandavas' court to assist at the sacrifice. 

As arrangements proceed an incident occurs which illustrates 
yet again the complex situation arising from Krishna’s dual character. 
Krishna is God, yet he is also man. Being a man, it is normally as a 
man that he is regarded. Yet from time to time particular individuals 
sense his Godhead and then he is no longer man but God himself. 
Even those, however, who view him as God do so only for brief 
periods of time and hence the situation is constantly arising in which 
Krishna is one moment honoured as God and then a moment later 
is treated as a man. And it is this situation which now recurs. 

As we have already seen in the epic, part of the custom at imperial 
sacrifices was to offer presents to distinguished guests, and according 
to th(! epic the person chosen to receive the first present w as Krishna 
himself. The Purana changes this by substituting gods for guests. 
Yudhisthira is uncertain who should be wwshipped first. ‘Who is 
the great lord of the gods,’ he asks, ‘to whom we should bow our 
heads?’ To this a Pandava gives a clear answer. Krishna, he says, 
is god of gods. ‘No one understands his nature. He is lord of Brahma, 
Siva and Indra. It is he w^ho creates, preserves and destroys. His 
work is endless. He is the unseen and imperishable. He descends 
upon the earth continually for the sake, of his worshippers and 
assuming mortal form appears and acts like a mortal. He sits in our 
houses and calls us ‘brothers.’ We are deluded by his powTT and 
consider him a brother. Yet never have we seen one as great as him.’ 
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He speaks in fact as one who, knowing Krishna, has seen, for the 
moment, the god beyond the man. His vision is shared by the 
others present, Krishna is therefore placed on a throne and before 
the vast concourse of raps, Yudhisthira worships him. 

Among the guests, however, is one raja to whom the vision is 
denied. He is Sisupala, Krishna’s rival for the hand of Rukmini, 
and since Rukmini’s abduction, his deadly enemy. Krishna’s elevation 
as a god is more than he can stomach and he utters an angry protest. 
Krishna, he says, is not god at all. He is a mere cowherd’s son of 
low caste who has debased himself by eating the leavings of the 
cowherds’ children and has even been the lover of the cowgirls. 
As a child he was an arrant pilferer, stealing milk and butler from 
every house, while as a youth he has trifled with other men’s wives. 
He has also slighted Indra. Krishna quietly listens to this outburst. 
Then, deeming Sisupala’s enmity to have reached its furthest 
limit, he allows his patience to be exhausted. He reaches for his 
quoit and hurling it through the air, slays Sisupala on the spot. 
The ceremonies are then completed and Krishna leaves for Dwarka. 
As he nears the city, he discovers the Yadavas hard pressed by an 
army of demons. He and Balarama inter\xme. The demons arc 
either killed or put to flight and the Yadavas are rescued. When a 
little later Sisupala’s two brothers bring an army against him, they 
too arc vanquished. 

Twelve years now intervene. Yudhisthira in the moment of triumph 
has gambled away his kingdom. The Pandavas have once again 
been driven into exile and the old feud has broken out afresh. As 
the exile ends, both sides prepare for war and Krishna also leaves 
for the battle. Balarama is loath to intervene so goes away on 
pilgrimage. After various adventures, however, he also arrives on 
the scene. As he comes, a series of single-handed combats is in 
progress with Krishna and other Rajas looking on. Duryodhana, 
the son of blind Dhritarashtra, the king of the Kauravas is fighting 
Bhima, the powerful Pandava and just as Balarama arrives he is 
dealt a foul blow and wounded in the thigh. Balarama is shocked to 
see so many uncles and cousins involved in strife and begs them to 
desist. Duryodhana replies that it is Krishna who has willed the 
war and that they are as puppets in his hands. It is Krishna who is 
actively aiding the Pandavas and the war is only being carried on 
because of his advice. It is Krishna also who has sponsored foul play. 
Balarama is pained at such accusations and strongly criticizes 
Krishna. Krishna, however, is ready with an answer. The Kauravas, 
he says, cheated the Pandavas of their kingdom by the game of dice. 
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Duryodhana had told Draupadi to sit on his thigh and so he deserved 
to have it broken. So unjust and tyrannical are the Kauravas that 
any methods used against them are fair. Balarama keeps silent and 
a little later returns to Dwarka. 

This incident concludes the Purands references to the war. Nothing 
is said of Krishna’s sermon—the Bhagavad Gila. No mention is made 
of Krishna’s role as charioteer to Arjuna. Nothing further is said 
of its deadly outcome. Krishna’s career as a warrior, in fact, is ended 
and with this episode the Purana enters its final phase. 

As Krishna lives at Dwarka, surrounded by his wives and huge 
progeny, he wearies of his earthly career. By now his mission has been 
accomplished. Hordes of demons have beem slain, cruel monarchs 
killed and much of Earth’s burden lifted. There is no longer any 
])ressing need for him to stay and he decides to quit his body and 
‘re-enter with all his emanations the sphere of Vishnu.’ To do this, 
howTver, the w^hole of the Yadava race must first be ended.^ One 
day some Yadava boys make fun of certain Brahmans. They dress up 
one of their company as a pregnant girl, take him to the Brahmans 
and innocently inquire what kind of child the w^oman will bring 
forth. T he Brahmans immediately penetrate the disguise and angered 
at the youth’s impertinence, they reply, ‘A club that will crush the 
whole Yadava race.’ The boys run to King Ugrasena, relate w^hat 
has happened and are even more alarmed when an iron club is 
brought forth from the boy’s belly. Ugrasena has the club ground to 
dust and thrown into the sea, w^here its particles become rushes. 
One part of the club, however, is like a lance and does not break. 
When thrown into the sea, it is swallowed by a fish. A hunter 
catches it and taking the iron spike from its stomach lays it aside for 
future use. It is an arrow made from this particular spike w-hich a 
little later wall bring about Krishna’s death. Similarly it is the iron 
rushes which wall cause the death of the Yadavas. Already, therefore, 
a chain of sinister happenings has been started and from now' onwards 
the action moves relentlessly to its grim and tragic close. 

As the final scene unfolds, the gods, headed by Brahma and Siva, 
approach Krishna begging him to return. Krishna tells them that 
everything is now in train and within seven nights he will complete 
the destruction of the Yadavas and return to his everlasting home. 

Signs portending the destruction of Dwarka now appear. ‘A 
dreadful figure, death personified, haunts eveiy house, coming and 
going no one knows how and being invulnerable to w^eapons by 
which he is assailed. Strong hurricanes blow; large rats multiply and 

^ Note 13. 
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infest the roads and houses and attack persons in thcir sleep; Starlings 
scream in their cages, storks imitate the hooting of owls and goats 
the howling of jackals; cows bring forth foals and camels mules; 
food in the moment of being eaten is filled with w^orms; fire burns 
with discoloured flames and at sunset and sunrise the air is traversed 
by headless and hideous spirits.’* Krishna draws the Yadavas’ 
attention to these omens and adxises them to leave Dw'arka and 
move to Prabhasa, a site farther inland. 

Udho, who earli(‘r in the story' has acted as Krishna’s envoy to 
the cowgirls quickly realizes that the end is near and approaches 
Krishna for advice. "Tell me, O Lord, what it is proper 1 should do. 
For it is clear that shortly you wall destroys the ^"adavas.’ Krishna 
then tells him to go to a shrine high up in the mountains and by 
meditating on Krishna obtain release. lie adds minute instructions 
on the technique of penance and ends with some definitions of 
the yoga of devotion. He concludes by telling Udho that w hen all 
the Yadavas have perished, he himself w ill go to heaven and Dwarka 
will be swaillowed by the ocean. Udho bows low and leaves for the 
mountains, 

Krishna now assembles the leading Yadavas and leaving behind 
only the elders, the women and children, esc:orts them to Prabhasa, 
a town inland, assuring them that by propcT worship they may yet 
avert their fate. At Prabhasa the Yadavas bathe and purify themselves, 
anoint the gods' statues and make olferings. T'hey appease the Brah¬ 
mans with costly gifts—‘thereby countering evil omens, gaining the 
road to happiness and ensuring rebirth at a higher level.’ 

Their w^orship however, is of no avail for almost immediately 
they fall to drinking. ‘As they drank, the destructive flame of’ dis¬ 
sension w'as kindled amongst them by mutual collision, and fed with 
the fuel of abuse. Infuriated by the divim^ influence', they fell upon 
one another with missile weapons and when these were expended, 
they had recourse to the rushes growing high. The rushes in their 
hands became like thunderbolts and they^ struck one another with 
them fatal blows. Krishna interposed to prevent them but they 
thought that he was taking part wnth each severally, and continued 
the conflict. Krishna then, enraged, took up a handful of rushes to 
destroy them, and the rushes became a club of iron and with this he 
slew many of the murderous Yadavas; whilst others, fighting 
fiercely, put an end to one another. In a short time, there was not a 
single Yadava left alive, except the mighty Krishna and Daruka, 
his charioteer.’^ 

* Note 14. 2 Note 7. 
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With the slaughter thus completed, Krishua feels free to leave 
(he earth. Such Yadavas who have been left behind in Dwarka 
have been spared, but the greater part of the race is dead. He there¬ 
fore makes ready lor liis own departure. Balarama, who lias lu'lped 
Krishna in iJie brawl, goes to tlie sea-shore, performs yoga and, 
leaving his body, joins the Supreme Spirit. Sesha, the white serpent 
of eternity, issues from his mouth and hymned by snakes and other 
serpents proceeds to the ocean. ‘Bringing an offering of respect, 
Ocean came to meet him; and then the majestic being, adored by 
attendant snakes entered into the waters of the deep.’^ 

Krishna then seats himself by a fig tree, lays his left leg across 
his right tliigh, turns the sole of his foot outwards and assumes one 
of the postures in wliich abstraction is practised. As he meditates he 
appears lovelier than ever. His eyes flash. The four arms of Vishnu 
spring from his body. He wears his crown, his sacred thread and 
garland of flowers. As he sits, glorious and beautiful, the same hunter, 
who earlier had salvaged the iron spike from the fish, chances to 
pass by. His arrow is tipped with a piece of the iron and mistaking 
Krishna’s foot for part ol' a deer, he shoots his arrow and hits it. 
A])proaching the mark, he S('(‘S Krishna’s four arms and is horrified 
to discover whom he has wounded. As he begs forgiveness, Krishna 
grants him libcTation and dispatches him to heaven. 

Daruka, Krishna’s charioteer, now comes in search of his master. 
Finding him wounded, he is overwhelmed with grief. Krishna tells 
him to go to Dwarka and inform the surviving Yadavas what has 
hap]:)ened. On receiving the lU'ws they must lea\’e Dwvirka 
immediately, for the sea will shortly engulf it. lliey must also place 
themselves under Arjuna’s protection and go to Indraprastha. 
‘Then the illusirious Krishna having united himself with his owm 
pure, spiritual, inexhaustible and universal spirit abandoned his 
mortal body.’^ 

Daruka goes mournfully to Dw-arka where he breaks the new-s. 
Vasudeva with his two wives, Devaki and Rohini, die of grief. 
Arjuna recovers the bodies of Krishna and Balarama and places 
them on a funeral pyre. Rukmini along with Krishna’s seven other 
queens throw themselves on the flames. Balarama’s wives, as well as 
King Ugrasena, also die. Aijuna then appoints Krishna’s great 
grandson, Parikshit, to rule over the survivors and, after assembling 
the remaining women and children, removes them from Dwarka 
and travels slowly away. As they leave, the ocean comes up, swallow¬ 
ing the city and engulfing everything except the temple. 

* Plate I and Note 7. * Plate 2 and Note 7. 
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(iv) The Purana Re-considered 

Such an account gives us what the Alahahharata epic did not give— 
a detailed description of Krishna’s career. It confirms the epic’s 
view of Krishna as a hero and fills in many gaps concerning his life 
at Dwarka, his relations with the Pandavas, his life as a feudal 
prince and finally, his death. It makes clear that throughout the 
story Krishna is an incarnation of Vishnu and that his main reason 
for being born is to aid the good and kill demons. At the same time, 
it shows him in two important new lights—firstly, as one whose 
youth was spent among cowherds, in circumstances altogether 
different from those of a prince and secondly, as a delightful lover 
of women, who explores to the full the joys of sexual love. The 
second role characterizes him both as cowherd and prince but with 
important differences of attitude and behaviour. As a prince, 
Krishna is wedded first to Rukmini and then to seven other wives, 
observing on each occasion the requisite formalities. Even the sixteen 
thousand one hundred girls whom he rescues from imprisonment 
receive this formal status. With all of them Krishna enjoys a variety 
of sexual pleasures and their love is moral, respectable and approved. 
Krishna the prince, in fact, is Krishna the husband. Krishna the 
cowherd, on the other hand, is essentially a lover. The cowgirls 
whose impassioned love he inspires are all married and in consort¬ 
ing w^ith them he is breaking one of the most solemn requirements 
of the moral code. The first relationship has the secure basis of con¬ 
jugal duly, the second the daring adventurousness of romantic passion. 

The same abrupt contrast appears between his character as a 
cowherd and his ( haracter as a prince. As a youth he mixes freely 
with the cowherds, behaving with an easy naturalness of manner 
and obtaining from them an intense devotion. This devotion is 
excited by everything he docs and w hether as a baby crying for the 
breast, a little boy pilfering butter or a young man teasing the married 
girls, he exerts a magnetic charm. At no time does he neglect his 
prime duty of killing demons but this is subordinated to his innocent 
delight in living. He is shown as impatient with old and stereotyped 
forms of worship, as scorning ordinary morality and treating love 
as paramount. Although he acts continually with princely dignity 
and is always aware of his true character as Vishnu, his impact on 
others is based more on the understanding of their needs than on 
their recognition of him as God. When, at times, Krishna the cow¬ 
herd is adored as God, he has already been loved as a boy and a 
young man. In the later story, this early charm is missing. Krishna 
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is frequently recognized to be God and is continually revered and 
respected as a man. His conduct is invariably resolute but there is a 
kind of statesmanlike formality about his actions. He is respectful 
towards ritual, formal observances and Brahmans while in com¬ 
parison with his encounters with the cowgirls his relations with 
women have an air of slightly stagnant luxury. His wives and 
consorts lavish on him their devotion but the very fact that they are 
married removes the romantic element from their relationship. 

Such vital differences are only partially resolved in the Bhagavata 
Pur ana. Representing as they do two different conceptions of Krishna’s 
character, it is inevitable that the resulting account should be 
slightly biased in one direction or the other, 'rhe Bhagavata Parana 
records both phases in careful detail blending them into a 
single organic whole. But there can be little doubt that its Brahman 
authors were in the main more favourably inclined towards the 
hero prince than towards the cowherd lover. There is a tendency for 
the older Krishna to disparage the younger. Kiishna the prince’s 
subsequent meetings with the cowgirls are shown as very different 
from his rapturous encounters with them in the forest and the fact 
that his later career involves so sharp a separation from them 
indicates that the w'hole episode was somewhat frowned upon. 
This is especially evident from the manner in which Krishna addresses 
the cowgirls when they meet him during the eclipse of the sun. By 
this time he has become an ardent husband constantly satisfying 
his many wives. He is veiy^ far from having abjured the delights of 
the flesh. Yet for all his former loves who long for him so passionately 
he has only one message. They must meditate upon him in their 
minds. No dismissal could be colder, no treatment more calculatingly 
callous. And even the accounts of Krishna’s love-making reflects 
this bias. The physical charms of the cowgirls are minimized and 
it is only the beauty of Rukmini which is stressed. It is clear, in 
fact, that however much the one tradition involved a break with 
morals, the second tradition shrank from countenancing adultery 
and it was this latter tradition which commanded the authors’ 
approval. Finally, on one important issue, the Parana as a whole is 
in no doubt. Krishna’s true consort is Rukmini. That Krishna’s 
nature should be complemented by a cowgirl is not so much as 
even considered. The cowgirls are shown as risking all for Krishna, 
as loving him above all else but none is singled out for mention and 
none emerges as a rival. In this long account of Krishna’s life what 
is overwhelmingly significant is that the name of his supreme cow¬ 
girl love is altogether omitted. 
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[i) The Triumph of Radha 

During the next two hundred years, from the tenth to the twelfth 
century, the Krishna story completely alters. It is not that the facts as 
given in the Bhagavata Parana arc disputed. It is rather that the 
emphasis and view-point are changed. Krishna the prince and his 
consort Rukmini are relegated to the background and Krishna the 
cowherd lover brought sharply to the fore. Krishna is no longer 
regarded as having been born solely to kill a tyrant and rid the 
world of demons. His chief function now is to vindicate passion as the 
symbol of final union with God. We have already seen that to Indians 
this final union was the sole j)ur]:)ose of life and only one experience 
was at all comparable to it. It was the mutvial ecstvisy oi impassioned 
lovers. ‘In the embrace of his beloved, a man forgets the whole 
world—evety'thing both within and without; in the same way, he 
who embraces the Self knows neither within nor without.’’ The 
function of the new Krishna was to defend these two premises—that 
romantic love was the most exalted experience in life and secondly, 
that of all the roads to salvation, the impassioned adoration of God 
was the one most valid. God must be adored. Krishna himself was 
God and since he had shown divine love in passionately possessing 
the cowgirls, he was best adored by n'calling these very encounters. 
As a result, Krishna’s relations with the cowgirls were now enor¬ 
mously magnified and as part of this fresh appraisal, a particular 
married cowgirl, Radha, enters the story as the enchanting object 
of his passions. We have seen how on one occasion in the Bhagavata 
Purana, Krishna disappears taking with him a single girl, how they 
then make love together in a forest bower and how when the girl 
tires and begs Krishna to carry her, he abruptly leaves her. The 
girl’s name is not mentioned but enough is said to suggest that she is 
Krishna’s favourite. This hint is now developed. Radha, for this is 
the girl’s name, is recognized as the loveliest of all the cowgirls. 
She is the daughter of the cowh(;rd Vrishabhanu and his wife, 
Kamalavati, and is married to Ayana, a brother of Yasoda. Like 

’ Note If). 
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other cowgirk, her love Cor Krishna is all-consuming and comF^S 
her to ignore her family honour and disregard her husband. Knsnna, 
for his part, regards her as his first love. In place, therefore, of 
courtly adventures and battles with demons, Krishna’s adulterous 
romance IS now pTesen\ee\ as a\\ in aW.' \\ is tVie moodaS, JecYings and 
emotions of a great love-affair which arc the essence of the story and 
this, in turn, is to serve as a sublime allegory expressing and 
affu-ming the love of God for the souL With this dramatic revolution 
in the story, we begin to approach the Krishna of Indian painting. 

Such a change can hardly have come about without historical 
reasons and although the exact circumstances must perhaps remain 
obscure, we can sec in this sharp reversal of roles a clear response 
to certain Indian needs. From early limes, romantic love had been 
keenly valued, Sanskrit poets such as Kalidasa, Amaru and Bhartri- 
hari celebrating the charms of womanly physique and the raptures 
of sex. What, in fact, in other cultures had been viewed with sus¬ 
picion or disqui(!t was here invested wnth nobility and grandeur. 
Although fidelity had been demanded in marriage, romantic 
liaisons Inid not been entirely excluded and thus there w^as a sense 
in which the love-poetry of’ the early Indian middle ages had been 
partly paralhrled by actual courtly or village practice. From the 
tenth century onwards, however, a tightening of domestic morals 
liad set in, a tightening which w^as further intensified by the Muslim 
invasions of the twelfth and thirteen centuries. Romance as an 
actual experience became more difficult of attainment and this 
was exacerbat(‘d by standard views of marriage. In early India, 
marriage had been regarded as a contract bctw^cen families and 
romantic love between husband and wife as an accidental, even 
an unexpected product of what was basically a utilitarian agree¬ 
ment. With the seclusion of w-ornen and the laying of even greater 
stress on wifely chastity, romantic love was increasingly denied. 
Yel the need for romanc e remained and we can see in the preva¬ 
lence of love-poetry a substitute for wishes reprc\ssc?d in actual life.- 
It is precisely this role wdiich the story of Krishna the cowherd lover 
now came to perform. Krishna, being God, had been beyond morals 
and hence had practised conduct w-hich, if indulged in by men, 
might well have been wrong. He had given practical expression to 
romantic longings and had behaved with all the passionate freedom 
normally stifled by social duty, conjugal ethics and family morals. 
From this point of view', Krishna the prince was a mere pillar of 
boring respectability. Nothing in his conduct could arouse delight for 
* Note i6. » Note 17. 
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everything he did was correct and proper. Krishna the cowherd on 
the other hand, was spontaneous, irresponsible and free. His love for 
the cowgirls had had a lively freedom. The love between them was 
nothing if not voluntar^^ His whole life among the cowherds was 
simple, natural and pleasing and as their rapturous lover nothing was 
more obvious than that the cowgirls should adore him. In dwelling, 
then, on Krishna, it was natural that the worshipper should tend to 
disregard the prince and should concentrate instead on the cowherd. 
The prince had revered Brahmans and supported established 
institutions. The cowherd had shamed the Brahmans of Mathura 
and discredited ceremonies and festivals. He had loved and been 
loved and in his contemplation lay nothing but joy. The loves of 
Krishna, in fact, were an intimate fulfilment of Indian desires, an 
exact sublimation of intense romantic needs and while other factors 
must certainly have played their part, this is perhaps the chief 
reason why, at this juncture, they now enchanted village and 
courtly India. 

The results of this new approach are apparent in two distinct 
ways. I'he Bhagavata Purana continues to be the chief chronicle of 
Krishna’s acts but the last half of Book Ten and all of Book Eleven 
fall into neglect.* In their place, the story^ of Krishna’s relations with 
tlie cowgirls is given new poignancy and precision. Radha is con¬ 
stantly mentioned and in all the incidents in the Purana involving 
cowgirls, it is she who is given pride of place. At the river Jumna, 
w^hen Krishna removes the cowgirls’ clothes, Radha begs him to 
restore them. At the circular dance in w^hich he joins with all the 
cowgirls, Radha receives his first attentions, dancing with him in 
the centre. When Krishna is about to leave for Mathura, it is Radha 
who heads the cowgirls and strives to detain him. She serves, in fact, 
as a symbol of all the cowgirls’ love. At the same time, she is very 
far from being merely their spokesman or leader and while the later 
texts dwell constantly on her rapturous love-making with Krishna, 
they also describe her jealousy when Krishna makes love to other 
girls. Indeed the essence of their romance is that it includes a tem¬ 
porary estrangement and only after Krishna has neglected Radha, 
flirted with other cowgirls and then returned to her is their under¬ 
standing complete. 

The second result is the allegorical interpretation which Krishna’s 
romances now received. In Christian literature, the longing of the 
soul for God was occasionally expressed in terms of sexual imagery 
—the works of the Spanish mystic, St. John of the Cross, including 
* I.e. the whole of Krishna’s career after his destruction of the tyrant. 
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‘songs of the soul in rapture at having arrived at the height of 
perfection which is union with God.’ 

Oh night that was my guide! 

Oh darkness dearer than the morning’s pride, 

Oh night that joined the lover 

To the beloved bride 

Transfiguring them each into the other. 

Within my flowering breast 
Which only for himself entire I save 
He sank into his rest 
And all my gifts I gave 

Lulled by the airs with which the cedars w\ave, * 

This same approach was now to clarify Radha’s romance wdth 
Krishna. Radha, it was held, was the soul while Krishna was God. 
Radha’s sexual passion for Krishna symbolized the soul's intense 
longing and her willingness to commit adultery expressed the utter 
priority wdiich must be accorded to love for God. If ultimate union 
was symbolized by romantic love, then clearly nothing could 
approach such love in ultimate significance. In deserting their 
husbands and homes and wilfully committing adultery, Radha and 
the cowgirls were therefore illustrating a profound religious truth. 
Not only was their adultery proof of Krishna’s charm, it was vital 
to the wdiole story. By w^orldly standards, they were committing the 
gravest of ofl'ences but they wxrc doing it for Krishna w^ho w^as God 
himself. They were therefore setting God above home and duty, 
they w'^ere leaving everything for love of God and in surrendering 
their honour, were providing the most potent symbol of wdiat 
devotion meant. This approach explained other details. Krishna’s 
flute was the call of God which caused the souls of men, the cowgirls, 
to forsake their worldly attachments and rush to love him. In 
removing the clothes of the cow^girls and requiring them to come 
before him naked, he was demonstrating the innocent purity with 
which the soul should wait on God. In himself neglecting Radha 
and toying with the cowgirls, he was proving, on one level, the 
power of w'orldly pleasures to seduce the soul but on another level, 
the power of* God to love every soul irrespective of its character and 
status. From this point of view, the cowgirls were as much the souls 
of men as Radha herself and to demonstrate God’s all-pervasive 
love, Krishna must therefore love not only Radha but every cow¬ 
girl. Equally, in the circular dance, by inducing every cowgirl to 
‘ Roy Campbell, The Poems of St, John of the Cross (London, 1951), i i~i2. 
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ihink tliat she and she alone was liis partner, Krishna was proving 
how God is a\ ailable to all. Finally it was realized that even those 
portions of the story which, at first sight, seemed cruel and callous 
were also suscc'ptible of religious interpretation. When Radha has 
been loved in the forest and then is suddenly d(‘scrtcd, the reason is 
her pride—pride that because Krishna has loved her, she can assert 
herself by disking to be carried. Such assertiveness is incompatible 
with the kind of humble adoration necessary for communion with 
God, To proN'C this, therefore, Radha’s pride must be destroyed 
and Krishna resorts to this seemingly brusque desertion. Action, in 
fact, which by human standards would be reprelumsiblc is once 
again a means for imparting spiritual wisdom. In a similar way, 
Krishna’s departure for Mathura and final abandonment of the 
cowgirls was accorded a religious interpretation. At one level, his 
departure symbolized ‘the dark night of the soul,’ the experience 
which comes to every’ devotee when, despite the most ardent long¬ 
ing, the vision fades. At another level, it illustrated how life must be 
lived when God or Vishnu was no longer on earth. If Krishna’s 
love-making was intended to symbolize the ultimate rapture, his 
physical absence corresponded to conditions as they normally 
existed. In instructing the cowgirls to meditate upon him in their 
minds, Krishna was only attuning them to life as it must necessarily 
appear after he has left the human stage. 

It w^as these conceptions which governed the cult of Krishna from 
the tw^elfth century^ onwards and, as we shall shortly see, informed 
the poems which were now to celebrate his love i’or Radha. 

(ii) The Gita Govinda 

The first poem to express this changed conception is the Gita Govinda 
—the Song of the Cow'herd—a Sanskrit poem wTitlen by the Bengali 
poet, Jayadeva, towards the close of the twelfth century. Its subject 
is the estrangement of Radha and Krishna caused by Krishna’s love 
for other cowgirls, Radha’s anguish at Krishna’s neglect and lastly 
the rapture which attends their final reunion. Jayadeva describes 
Radha’s longing and Krishna’s love-making with glowing sensuality 
yet the poem reverts continually to praise of Krishna as God. 

If in recalling Krishna to mind there is flavour 
Or if there is interest in love’s art 
Then to this necklace of words—sweetness, 
tenderness, brightness— 

The words of Jayadeva, listen. 
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He aims, in fad, at inducing ‘recollection of Krishna in the minds 
of the good’ and adds a description of the forest in springtime 
solely, he says, in order once again to recall Krishna.^ When, at 
last, the poem has come triumphantly to its close, Jayadeva again 
exhorts people to adore Krishna and ‘place him for ever in their 
hearts, Krishna the source of all merit.’ 

The poem begins with a preface of four lines describing how 
KrisVina’s romance with Radha first began. The sky, it says, was 
dark with clouds. All around lay the vast forest. Night was coming 
up and Nanda who had taken the youthful Krishna with him is 
alarmed lest in the gathering gloom the boy should get lost. Radha, 
who is somewhat older, is with them, so Nanda desires her to take 
Krishna home. Radha leads him away but as they wander by the 
river, passion mounts in their hearts. They forget that Nanda has 
told them to hurry home. Radha ignores the motherly character of 
her mission and loitering in the trees, the two commence their 
dalliance.2 In this way the love of Radha and Krishna arises—the 
love which is to dominate their hearts with ever-growing fervour. 

The poem then It-aps a period of time and when the drama 
opens, a crisis has occurred. Radha, aft(T long enjoying Krishna’s 
passionate embraces, finds herself abruj)tly neglected. Charming 
but faithh'ss, Krishna is now' jmrsuing other girls and the jilted 
Radha W'aiuh'rs alon(‘. Meanwhile spring has come to the forest and 
the thought that others an* enjoying Krishna’s love tortures her to 
the point of madness. As she broods on her lost joys, a friend describt's 
to her what is happening. ^ 

Sandal and garment of yellow and lotus garlands upon his body of 
blue, 

In his dance the jew'cls of his ears in movement dangling over his 
smiling checks, 

Krishna here disports himself wdth charming women given to love. 

He embraces one woman, he kisses another, and fondles another 
beautiful one. 

He looks at another one lovely with smiles, and starts in pursuit of 
another w'oman. 

Krishna here disports himself wdth charming women given to love. 4 

Suddenly Radha sees Krishna^ and going into the midst of the 
cowgirls, she kisses him violently and clasps him to her; but Krishna 
is so inflamed by the other girls that he abandons her in a thicket. 

As Radha broods on his behaviour, she is filled with bitter sadness.^ 
* Note 18. > Plate 20. 3 Plates 21 and 22. 

4 Note 19. 5 Plate 23. 6 Plate 24. 
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Yet her love is still so strong that she cannot bring herself to blame 
him and instead calls to mind his charm. 

I remember Krishna, the jests he made, who placed his sport in the 
pastoral dance. 

The sweet of wliose nectar of lips kept flowing with notes of his luring 
melodious flute, 

\Vith the play of wdiose eyes and the toss of whose head the earrings 
kept dangling upon his cheeks. 

I remember Krishna, the jests he made, who placed his sport in the 
pastoral dance, 

Whose brow had a perfect sandal spot, as among dark clouds the disc 
of the moon, 

Whose door-like heart was w^ithout pity when crushing the bosoms of 
swelling breasts. 

Desire even now in my foolish mind for Krishna, 

For Krishna—without me—lusting still for the herd-girls. 

Seeing only the good in his nature, wdiat shall I do ? 

Agitated I fed no anger. Pleased without cause, I acquit him. 

And she continues: 

O make him enjoy me, my friend, that Krishna so fickle, 

I w'ho am shy like a girl on her way to the first of her trysts of love, 
He who is charming with flattering words, I who am tender 
In speech and smiling, he on whose hip the garment lies loosely worn. 

O make him enjoy me, my friend, that Krishna so fickle, 

Me who sweated and moistened all over my body w^ith love’s exertion, 
That Krishna whose cheeks were lovely with down all standing on end 
as he thrilled, 

Whose half-closed eyes were languid, and restless wdih brimming 
desire. 

O make him enjoy me, my friend, that Krishna so fickle. 

Me whose masses of curls were like loose-slipping flowers, whose 
amorous words 

Were vague as of doves, that Krishna w^hose bosom is marked 
With scratches, surpassing all in his love that the science of love could 
teach. 

O make him enjoy me, my friend, that Krishna so fickle, 

To whose act of desire accomplished the anklets upon my feet bejewelled 
Vii^rated sounding, who gave his kisses seizing the hair of the head, 
And to w^hom in his passionate love my girdle sounded in eloquence 
sweet. 
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As Raclha sits longing for him in lonely sadness, Krishna suddenly 
repents, is filled with remorse and abruptly goes in quest of her. 
He docs not know, howev(;r, where to find her and as he wanders, 
he expresses his sorrow. 

Raclha so deeply wronged, troubled to sec me surrounded by women, 
She went, and I, in fear of my guilt, made no attempt to stop her, 

Alas, alas, she is gone in anger, her love destroyed. 

O my slender one, I imagine your heart is dejected, 

I cannot console you kneeling in homage, I know not where to find 
you. 

If you pardon me now I shall never repeat this neglect of you ever— 

O beautiful, give me your pleasure again. I burn with desire. 

As Krishna searches unavailingly, Radha’s friend lights upon him 
and conveys news of her love-tormented state. 

Armour she makes of tender lotus garlands to hide her bosom from 
you, 

Large garlands, as if to protect you from hea\^ showers of shafts from 
the god of love. 

She fears an attack of Love upon you, and lies away hidden ; 

She wastes away, Krishna, parted from you. 

As he hears this, Krishna is torn with longing. He does not, how¬ 
ever, go immediately to Radha but instead asks the friend to bring 
Radha to him. The girl departs, meets Radha and gives her Krishna’s 
message. She then describes Krishna’s love-lorn state: 

When he hears the noise of swarms of bees, he covers his ears from their 
humming; 

Pain he feels, night after night, of a heart in love that is parted. 

He droops, separated from you, O friend, the wearer of garlands. 

The girl assures Radha that Krishna is contrite and urges her to 
delay no longer. 

He has gone into the trysting place, full of all desired bliss, O you with 
lovely hips delay no more 

O go forth now and .seek him out, him the master of your heart, him 
endowed with passion’s lovely form. 

On fallen feathers of the birds, on leaves about the forest floor, he lies 
excited making there his bed, 

And he gazes out upon the path, looks about with trembling eyes, 
anxious, looking out for your approach. 
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There on that bed of tender leaves. O lotus-eyed, embrace his hips, 
his naked hips from whence the girdle drops, 

Those hips from whence the garment falls, tliose loins whicli arc; a 
treasure heap, the fountain and the source of all delight. 

Radha would willingly go but she is now so sick with love that sin; 
can no longer move. The girl has, therefore, to go once more to 
Krishna and describe Radha's state. 

Ill secret on every side she sees you 
Drinking the honied sweet of her lips. 

Where Radha stays now she wilts away. 

She may live no longer witlioiit your skill. 

Again and again she keeps telling her friend, 

‘O why must Krishna delay to come?’ 

Of her jewels abundant her limbs she adorns and spreads out her 
bed— 

Imagining you on her Hultering couch of leaves— 

And so to indulge, in a hundred ways, in the sport of love 
She is fully resolved, arranging her bed with every adornment; 

Not another night may that beautiful girl endure without you. 

Why so much apathy, Krishna, beside the fig tree? 

O brother, wliy not go to the pasture of eyes, the abode of bliss ? 

Despite this message, however, Krishna still delays and Radha, who 
has half expected him, endures still greater anguish. 

My lover has failed to come to the irysting place. 

It is perhaps that his mind is dazed, or perhaps that lie w-ent to another 
woman 

Or lured perhaps by festive folk, that he delays, 

Or perhaps along the dark fringe of the forest he wanders lost. 

She imagines him toying with another cowgirl. 

A certain girl, excelling in her charms unrivalled, dallies with the 
sportive Krishna 

Her face, a moon, is fondled by the fluttering petals in her hair, 

The exciting moisture of his lips induces langour in her limbs, 

Her earrings bruise her cheeks while dancing with the motion of her 
head, 

Her girdle by tlie tremor of her moving hips is made to tinkle, 

She utters senseless sounds, through fever of her love, 

He decorates with crimson flowers her curly tresses, curls which arc 
upon her lively face a mass of clouds, 

Flowers with crimson flashings lovely in the forest of her tresses, haunt 
of that wild creature love’s desire. 
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And thinkinR of..,- own hapl.-s Maas R..dha con.ras.s i. bi.torly 
with that oUho fortunalr girl. 

Site Nvlio with the wearer of the garland lies in dalliantf. 

With him wfhose, \ove\v month is like a lotus that is opening, 

With him whose words arc nectar in their sweetness and their tenderness, 

With him who wears a garment streaked with gold, all white and 
beautiful 

Not made to sigh is slie, my friend, derided by her girls! 

Next morning Radha is standing wdth her girls when Krishna tries 
to approach her. Now', liowcver, he has ( ome too late. Radha has 
suffered too greatly. Her patience is at an end and although Krishna 
implores l}cr to forgive him, she rounds on him in anger, ordering 
him to return to the other girl whom he has just left.' 

Your mouth, O Krishna, darkened, enhances the crimson beauty of 
your lovely body, 

Enhances with a darkness, a blackness that arises from the kissing of 
eyes coloured with black unguent. 

Go, Krishna, go. Desist from uttering these deceitful words. 

Follow' lier, you lotus-eyed, she who can dispel your trouble, go to 
her. 

I who follow you devoted—how can you deceive me, so tortured by 
love's fever as I am? 

O Krishna, like the look of you, your body which appears so black, 
that heart of \'ours a blackness shall assume. 

Follow her, you lotus-eyed, she w'ho can dispel your trouble, go to 
her. 

Faced with these reproaches, Krishna slinks aw^ay. Radha’s friend 
knows, how ever, that despite her bitter anger, Radha desires nothing 
more than his love. She attempts, therefore, to instil in her a calmer 
frame of mind, urging her to end her pride and take Krishna back. 
She goes to look for Krishna and while she is absent, Krishna 
returns. Standing before Radha, he implores her once again to end 
her auger. 

If you speak but a little the moon-like gleam of your teeth will destroy 
the darkness frightful, so very terrible, come over me; 

Your moon of a face whicli glitters upon my eye, the moon-bird’s eye, 
now makes me long for the sweet of your lips. 

O loved one, O beautiful, give up that baseless pride against me. 

My heart is burnt by the fire of longing; give me that drink so sweet 
of your lotus face. 


F 
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O you with beautiful teeth, if you are in anger against me, strike me 
then with your finger nails, sharp and like arrows, 

Bind me, entwining, with the cords of your arms, and bite me then 
with your teeth, and feel happy punishing. 

O loved one, O beautiful, give up that baseless pride against me. 

At these words, Radha’s anger leaves her; and when Krishna with¬ 
draws, it is to go to the forest and await her coming. Radha’s joy 
returns. She decks herself in the loveliest of her ornaments and then, 
accompanied by her maids, moves slowly to the try^st.^ As they reach 
the bower which Krishna has constructed, her friend urges her to 
enter. 

O you who bear on your face the smile that comes of the ardour of 
passion 

Sport with him whose love-alK)de is the floor of the beautiful bower. 
Radha approaches and their love strains to its height. 

She looked at Krishna who desired only her, on him who for long 
wanted dalliance. 

Whose face with his pleasure w^as overwhelmed and who w^as possessed 
with desire 

After embracing her long and ardcntl)', Krishna with his necklace of 
pearls 

Krishna like the Jumna in a mighty flood w'ith its necklace of specks of 
foam.^ 

The cowgirls go and Krishna speaks to Radha. 

O woman with desire, place on this patch of flower-strewn floor your 
lotus foot, 

And let your foot through beauty win, 

To me who am the Lord of All, O be attached, now always yours. 

O follow me, my little Radha. 

O lovely woman, give me now the nectar of your lips, infuse new life 
into this slave of yours, so dead, 

This slave, whose heart is placed in you, whose body burned in separa¬ 
tion, this slave denied the pleasure of your love. 

Radha yields and as the night passes they achieve height upon 
height of sexual bliss. 

Their love play grown great was very delightful, the love play where 
thrills were a hindrance to firm embraces, 

* Plate 26. > Plate 27. 
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Where their helpless closing of eyes was a hindrance to longing looks 
at each other, and their secret talk to their drinking of each the other’s 
nectar of lips, and where the skill of their love was hindered by bound¬ 
less delight. 

She loved as never before throughout the course of the conflict of love, 
to win, lying over his beautiful body, to triumph over her lover; 

And so through taking the active part her thighs grew lifeless, and 
languid her vine-like arms, and her heart beat fast, and her eyes 
grew heavy and closed. 

In the morning most wondrous, the heart of her lord was smitten with 
arrows of Love, arrows which went through his eyes. 

Arrows which were her nailed-scratched bosom, her reddened sleep- 
denied eyes, her crimson lips from a hath of kisses, her hair dis¬ 
arranged with the flowers awry, and her girdle all loose and slipping. 

With hair knot loosened and stray locks waving, her cheeks perspiring, 
her glitter of lips impaired, 

And the necklace of pearls not appearing fair because of her jar-shaped 
breast being denuded, 

And her belt, her glittering girdle, dimmed in beauty, 

'Vbe Vuip])y one drank of the face where the lips were washed with the 
juice of his mouth, 

His mouth half open uttering amorous noises, vague and delirious, the 
rows of teeth in the breath of an indrawn sigh delightedly chattering. 

Drank of the face of that decr-cyed w'ornan w^hose body lay helpless, 
released of excessive delight, the thrilling delight of embraces. 

When their passion is at last ended, Radha begs Krishna to help her 
with her toilet. 

She said to the joy of her heart, 

Adorn the curl on my brow which puts the lotus to shame, my spotless 
brow, 

Make a beautiful spot on my forehead, a spot with the paste of the 
sandal, 

O giver of pride, on my tresses, untidy now on account of desire, place 
flowers, 

Place on my hips the girdle, the clothes and the jewels, 

Cover my beautiful loins, luscious and firm, the cavern of Love to be 
feared. 

Make a pattern upon my breasts and a picture on my cheeks and fasten 
over my loins a girdle, 

Bind my masses of hair with a beautiful garland and place many 
bracelets upon my hands and jewelled anklets upon my feet. 
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Krishna does so and with a final celebration of Krishna as God and 
of the song itself—its words ‘sweeter than sugar, like love’s own 
glorious flavour’—the poem ends. 

{Hi) Later Poetry 

jayadeva’s poem quickly achieved renown in Northern and 
Western India and from the early thirleenlli century became a 
leading model for all poets who wctc enthralled by Krishna as God 
and lover. In Western India, Bilvamangala, a poet of Malabar, 
composed a whole galaxy of Krishna songs, his poem, the Balagopala 
Siuti (The Childhood of Krishna) earning for him the title ‘the 
Jayadeva of the South.’ But it is during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries that the most important developments occurred. In 
Bengal, the poets \'idyapati and Chandi Das flourished in about 
the year 1420, while in \V^^stern India, Mira Bai, a local princess, 
began a wide-spread popular movement. Mira Bai was followed 
by Vallabhachaiya (born 1478) who in turn inspired four poet 
disciples—Krishna Das, Sur Das, Parmaiiand Das and Kumbhan 
Das. All these were at their height in the middle of the sixteenth 
ccntuiy', writing Hindi poems in which Radha's adventures with 
Krishna and their rapturous love-making were chwotedly described.* 

The w’ork of Sur Das w’as of special importances for in one of his 
compositions he took each of the thirty-six traditional modes of 
Indian music—the Ragas and Raginis —but instead of celebrating 
them as separate ‘musical characters,' appended to each a love-poem 
about Krishna. Sur Das w^as followed by Keshav Das of Orcliha 
(fl. 1580), Govind Das (fl. 1590), Bihari Lai (fl. 1650) and Kali Das 
(fl. 1700)—all poets in whom religious ecstasy was blended with a 
feeling for passionate romance. Of these poets Bihari Lai is famous 
for the Sat Sai in which he celebrated Krishna’s romance in seven 
hundred verses. 

All this later poetry differed from the Gita Govinda in one important 
respect. Instead of dwx-lling on the temporary rupture in Radha and 
Krishna’s relationship, it roved freely over the many phases of 
their love-making, subjecting eveiy^ incident to delighted analysis. 
A poet thought and felt himself into Radha’s mind wdien as a young 
girl about to become a woman she discovered for the first time the 
exquisite sensations of awakening love. Or he imagined he W’as 
Krishna stumbling on Radha by accident and being stirred to 
ecstasy by his first glimpse of her glowing cliarms. Sometimes he 
even became the unseen viewer of their rapturous exchanges, 

* Plate 29. 
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comfortinfi' Radha with sago rrmarks or egging her on to appease her 
hungry lover. In this way many incidents not recorded of any 
cowgirl in the Bhagavata PurmiOy thougli possibly preserved in oral 
tradition, came gradually into prominence, th(‘reby confirming 
Radha as Krishna’s greatest love. 

The following incidents will illustrate this ]:)rocess. Radha would 
be described as one day taking her curds and milk to a village the 
farther side of the river Jumina. Krishna hears of tier expedition 
and along with other cowherd hoys waylays Radha and her friends 
and claims a toll. Radha refuses to pay but at last ofl'ers to make a 
token gift jirovided he ferries them over. Meanwhile a cowherd boy 
has hidden the boat and night is coming on. It is now too late to 
return so the girls have no alternative but to stay with Krishna. 
Tliey lie down by the bank but in the darkness give Krishna not 
only the toll but also tludr souls and bodies. 

In another poem, Krishna is shown pestering the cowgirls for 
curds. Radha decides to stand this no longer and partly in jest 
dresses herself up as a constable. When Krishna ruxt teases the 
girls, she descends upon him, catches him by the wrist and ‘arrests’ 
him as a thief.* 

It is in the poems of Chandi Das, however, that Krishna’s most 
daring ruses are described. Having once gained admittance to 
Radha’s house by dressing himself as a cowgirl, he is shown pre- 
t(Tiding to be a fiow'er-seller. He strings some flowers into a bunch 
of garlands, dangles them on his arm and strolls blandly dowm the 
village street. Wlien he reaches Radha’s house, he goes boldly in 
and is taken by Radha into a corner where she starts to bargain. 
Krishna asks her to let him first adorn her with a garland and then 
she can pay him. Radha agrees and as he slips a garland over her 
head, Krishna kisses her, Radha suddenly sees who it is and holds 
his hand. 

On another occasion, Radha is ill from love and is lying at home 
on her bed. Krishna thereupon becomes a doctor and goes from 
hous(‘ to liouse curing the sick. So successful are his cures that Radha 
also is tempted to consult the new doctor and sends a maid to call 
him. Krishna comes but before entering adopts a wild disguise— 
fiutting his clothes on inside out, matting his hair with mud, and 
slinging a bag of roots and plants over his shoulder. As he enters, he 
sits on Radha’s bed, lifts her veil, gazes intently at her face and 
declares that certainly she is very ill indeed. He then takes her 
pulse and says, ‘it is the w ater of love that is rotting her heart like 
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a poison.’ Radha is elated at this diagnosis, rouses herself and 
stretches her limbs. ‘You have understood my trouble,’ she says. 
‘Now Icll me what I am to do.’ ‘1 feel somewhat diffident at expiain- 
ing my remedy,’ replies the doctor, ‘But if I had the time and place, 
I could ease your fever and cure you utterly.’ As he says this, Radha 
knows that he is Krishna and tliis is only another of his reckless 
wiles designed to bring him near her. 

But it was less in the recording of new^ incidents than in lyrical 
descriptions of Radha and Krishna, their physical charms and 
ecstatic meetings, that the poets excelled. 


Krishna is dancing in a medley of moods and poses. 

His crown sways, his eye-brows move, 

Displaying the arts of a clever dancer. 

The swing of his waist makes his girdle sing 

And the anklets jingle. 

One fancies one is listening to the sw'cet voice of a pair of geese as they 
touch each other in dalliance. 

The bangles glitte'r and the rings and armlets shoot their rays. 

When with passion he moves his arms, what grace the movements 
bless! 

Now he dances after the gait of ladies and now in a manner of his 
owm. 

The poet’s lord is the jewel of the passionate 

And builds his dance in the depths of c'cstasy.' 

(Sur Das) 


11 

With Krishna in their midst the cowherds come to their homes. 

I’he calves and cows are ahead, frisking and playing as they go. 

All the pipes and horns go forth, each his own notes playing. 

The sound of the flute moves the cows to low as they raise a cloud of 
dust. 

The crown of peacocks’ feathers glistens on the head like a young 
moon. 

The cow'herd lioys frolic on the path and Krishna in the centre sings 
his song. 

Ravished by the sight, the cow^girls pour out their minds and bodies, 

Gazing on Krishna, quenching their heart’s desire. 

(Sur Das) 

* Note 20. 
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iii 

Radha's glances dart from side to side. 

Her restless body and clothes are heavy with dust. 

Her glistening smile shines again and again. 

Shy, she raises her skirt to her lips. 

Startled, she stirs and once again is calm, 

As now she enters the ways of love. 

Sometimes she gazes at her blossoming breasts 
Hiding them quickly, then forgetting they are there. 
Childhood and girlhood melt in one 
And young and old are both forgotten. 

Says Vidyapati: O Lord of life. 

Ho you not know the signs of youth?' 

(Vidyapati) 

Each day the breasts of Radha swelled. 

Her hips grew shapely, her w'aist more slender. 

Love’s secrets stole upon her eyes. 

Startled her childhood sought escape. 

Her plum-like breasts grew large, 

Harder and crisper, aching for love. 

Krishna soon saw her as she bathed 
Her filmy dress still clinging to her breasts, 

H<t tangled tresses falling on her heart, 

A golden image swathed in yak’s tail plumes. 

Says Vidyapati: O wonder of women. 

Only a handsome man can long for her. 

(\"idyapati) 

V 

There was a shudder in her whispering voice. 

She was shy to frame her words. 

What has happened tonight to lovely Radha? 

Now she consents, now she is scared. 

When asked for love, she closes up her eyes, 

Eager to reach the ocean of desire. 

He begs her for a kiss. 

She turns her mouth away 

And then, like a night lily, the moon seized her. 

She felt his touch startling her girdle. 

She knew her love treasure was being robbed. 

With her dress she covered up her breasts. 

The treasure was left uncovered. 

Vidyapati wonders at the neglected bed. 

Lovers are busy in each other’s arms. 


» Note 20. 
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vi 

Awake, Radha, awake 
Calls the parrot and its love 
For how long must you sleep, 

Clasped to the heart of your Dark-stone? 
Listen. The dawn has come 
And the red shafts of the sun 
Are making us shudder. 

(Vidyapati) 


vii 

Startled, the parrot calls. 

See those young lovers are still asleep. 

On a bed of tender leaves 
His dark figure is lying still. 

She, the fair one, 

Looks like a piece of jewelled gold. 

I'hey have emptied their Cjuivers. 

All their flower-arrows arc discharged, 

Drowning each other in the jo\' of love, 

O lovely Radha, awake. 

Your friends are going to the temple. 

Asks Govirid Das: 

Whose 1 nisi ness is it 
To interrupt the ways of love? 

(Goviud Das) 


In another kind of poem, Radha and Krishna arc themselves made 
to speak—Krishna, for example, describing his first glimpses of 
Radha and Radha struggling to evoke in words the ecstasies of their 
love. 


viii 

lake stilled lightning her fair face. 

1 saw her by the river, 

Her hair dressed with jasmine, 

Plaited like a coiled snake. 

O friend, I will tell you 
The secret of iny heart. 

With her darting glances 

And gentle smiles 

She made me wild with love. 

Throwing and catching a ball of flowers, 
She showed me to the full 
Her youthful form. 
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Uptilted breasts 
Peeped from her dress. 

Her face was bright 
With taunting smiles. 

With anklet bells 
Her feel shone red. 

Says Chandi Das: 

Will you see her again? 

(Chandi Das) 
ix 

Listen, O lov’^ely darling. 

Cease your anger. 

1 promise by the golden pitchers of your ]:)reasts 
And by ycnir nccklace-snake, 

Which now 1 gather in my hjinds. 

If ever I touch anyone but you 
^lay your necklace-snake bite me; 

And if rny words do not ring true, 

Punish me as I dcseri t*. 

Bind me in your arms, hit me with your tliighs, 
Clioke my heart with your rnilk-swollen breasts, 
I-ock me day and night in the }:)rison of your heart. 

(Vidyapati) 


Never hav^e I seen such lov e nor hoard of it. 

Lv'cn the eyelids’ 11 utter 
Holds eternity. 

Clasped to my breasts, ycni are far from me. 

I would keep you as a veil close to my face. 

I shudder with fright when you turn your eyes away. 
As one body, we spend th<‘ night. 

Sinking in the deeps of delight. 

As dawn comes, we see with anxious hearts 
I.ifc desert us. 

*rhe very thought breaks my heart. 

Says Chandi Das : 

O sweet girl, how I understand. 

(Chandi Das) 
xi 

O friend, I cannot tell you 

Whether he was near or far, real or a dream, 
lake a vine of lightning. 

As I chained the dark one, 

I felt a river flooding in my heart. 
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Like a shining moon, 

1 devoured that liquid face. 

I felt stars shooting around me. 

The sky fell with my dress 
Leaving my ravished breasts. 

I was rocking like the earth. 

In my storming breath 
I could hear my ankle-bells, 

Sounding like bees. 

Drowned in the last-waters of dissolution 
1 knew that this was not the end. 

Says Vidyapati: 

How can I possibly believe such nonsense? 

(Vidyapati) 


{iv) The Rasika Priya 

It is a third development, however, which reveals the insistent 
attractions of Krishna the divine lover. From about the seventh 
century onwards Indian thinkers had been fascinated by the great 
\*ariety of possible romantic experiences. Writers had classified 
feminine beauty and codified the diflerent situations which might 
arise in the course of a romance. A woman, for example, w ould be 
catalogued according as she was ‘one’s own, another’s or anyone’s’ 
and w^hether she wtis young, adolescent or adult. Beauties wdth 
adult physiques wT^re divided into unmarried and married, wdiile 
cutting across such divisions was yet another based on the particular 
circumstances in which a woman might find herself. Such circum¬ 
stances were normally eight in number—when her husband or 
lover was on the point of coming and she was ready to receive him; 
w'hen she was parted from him and w^as filled with longing; when 
he was constant and she w-as thus enjoying the calm happiness of 
stable love; when, for the time being, she was estranged due to 
some quarrel or tiff; when she had been deceived; when she had 
gone to meet her lover but had waited in vain, thereby being jilted; 
when her husband or lover had gone abroad and she w\is faced with 
days of lonely w'aiting; and finally, when she had left the house and 
gone to meet him. Ladies in situations such as these were known as 
najtkas and the text embodying the standard classification was the 
Sanskrit treatise, the Bharatiya Natya Sastra. A similar analysis 
was made of men—lovers or nayakas being sometimes divided into 
fourteen different types. 
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Until the fourteenth century, such writings were studies in erotics 
rather than in literature—the actual situations rather than their 
literary treatment being the authors’ prime concern. During tlic 
fourteenth century, Iiowever, questions of literary taste began to be 
discussed and there arose a new type of Sanskrit treatise, showing 
how different kinds of lover should be treated in poetry and illus¬ 
trating the correet attitudes by carefully cliosen verses. In all these 
writings the standard of reference was human passion. The lovers of 
poetry migVit bear only a slight relation to love rs in n^al life. Many of 
the situations envisaged might rarely, if ever, occur. It was sufficie nt 
that granted some favourable accident, some chance suspension of 
normal circumstances, lovers could be imagined as acting in these 
special ways. 

It is out of this critical literature that our new development 
springs. As vernacular languages were used for poetry, problems of 
Hindi composition began to dwarf those of Sanskrit. It was necessary 
to discuss how best to treat each nayika and najaka not only in 
Sanskrit but in Hindi poetry also, and to meet this situation Keshav 
Das, the poet of Orchha in Bundclkhand, produced in 1591 his 
Rasika Priya, Here all the standard situations were once again 
examined, iiayikas and nayakas were newly distinguished and v(‘rs(‘S 
illustrating their aj^proj^riate treatments were systematically included. 
Tlie book differed, however, in two important ways from any of 
its predecessors. It was written in Hindi, Keshav Das himself 
supplying both po(*ms and commentary and what was even 
more significant, the nayaka or lover was portrayed not as any 
ordinary well-bred young man but as Krishna himself.As a girl 
waits at the tr)^st it is not for an ordinary lover but for Krishna 
that Keshav Das depicts her as longing. 

Ts he detained by work? Is he loath to leave his friends? Has 
he had a quarrel? Is his body uneasy? Is he afraid when he sees the 
rainy dark? O Krishna, Giver of Bliss, why do you not comc?’= 

As a girl waits by her bed looking out through her door, it is the 
prospect of Krishna’s arrival—not of an ordinary' lover's— that 
makes her happy. 

‘As she runs, her blue dress hides her limbs. She hears the w^nd 
ruffling the trees and the birds shifting in the night. She thinks it 
must be he. How she longs for love, watching for Krislina like a 
bird in a cage.’ 

When the lover arrives at dawn, having failed to come in the 
night, the girl (another nayika, ‘one who has been deceived’) upbraids 
* Plate 128. » Note 21. 
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Krishna for wandering about like a crow, picking up worthless 
grains of rice, wasting his hours in bad company and ruining houses 
by squatting in them like an owl. 

Similarly when a married girl sits longing for her husband’s 
return, her companion comments not on an ordinary husband's 
conduct but on that of Krishna. Tic said he would not be long. 
‘‘I shall be back,” he said, “as soon as I have had my meal.” But now 
it is hours since he went. Why does he sit beside them and no one 
urge him to go? Does he know that her eyes arc wet with tears, 
that she is crying her heart out because he does not come?’ 

Krishna, in fact, is here regarded as resuming in himself all 
possible romantic experiences. He is no longer merely the cowherd 
lover or the hero prince, the central figure of a sacred narrative. 
Neither is he merely or only the lover of Radha. He is deemed to 
know love from (‘ver\' angle and thus to sanctify all modes of passion¬ 
ate behaviour. He is love itself. 

Such a development concludes the varied phases through wBich 
the character of Krishna has passed. The cowherd lover supersedes 
the hero prince. Radha becomes all in all, yet touches of Krishna’s 
princely majesty remain throughout. Even as a cowhe rd Krishna 
shows an elegance and poise which betrays his different origin. 
And in the Rasika Priya it is once again his courtly aura which 
determines his new role. A blend of prince and cowherd, Krishna 
ousts from poetry' the courtly lovers who previously had seemed the 
acme of romance. Adoration of God acquires the grace and charm of 
courtly loving, passionate sensuality all the refinement and nobility 
of a spiritual religion. It is out of all these varied texts that the 
Krishna of Indian painting now emerges. 
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Indian pictures of Krishna confront us with a scries of difficult 
problems. I’he most exalted expressions of the theme arc mainly 
from Kangra, a large Hindu state within the Punjab Hills. ^ It was 
here that Krishna, the cowhtrd 1ov(t, was most fully celebrated. 
Pictures were' produced in large numbers and the Kangra style 
with its delicate^ refinement exactly mirrored the enraptured poetry 
of the later cult. This painting was due entirely to a particular 
Kangra rul(T, Raja Sansar Chand (i 775-1823)—his delight in 
[)ainting causing him to spare no cost in re-creating the Krishna 
idyll in exquisite terms. Elsewhere, however, conditions varied. 
At the end ol’thc sixteenth century, it was not a Hindu but a Muslim 
ruler who commissioned the greatest illustrations of the story. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Hindu patrons were the 
rule but in certain states it w^as junior members of the ruling family 
rather than the Raja himself w ho worshipped Krishna. Sometimes 
it was not the ruling family but members of the merchant community 
who sponsored the artists and, occasionally, it was even a pious 
lady or devout princess w ho sensed as patron. Such differences of 
stimulus had vital efiects and, as a consequence, while the cult 
of Krishna came increasingly to enthrall the northern lialf of 
India, its expression in art was the reverse of neat and orderly. 
Where a patron w^as so imbued wdth love for Krishna that adoration 
of the cow^herd lover preceded all, the intensity of his feeling itself 
evoked a new style. There then resulted the Indian equivalent of 
pictures by El Greco, Grunewald or Altdorfer—paintings in which 
the artist’s owm religious emotions were the direct occasion of a new 
manner. In other cases, the patron might adhere to Krishna, pay 
him nominal respect or take a moderate pleasure in his story but 
not evince a burning enthusiasm. In such cases, paintings of Krishna 
would still be produced but the style would merely repeat existing 
conventions. The pictures wdiich resulted would then resemble 
German paintings of the Danube or Cologne schools—pictures in 
which the artist applied an already mature style to a religious 
theme but did not originate a fresh mode of expression. Whether the 
' Plates 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, II, 13-17* 21 and 36. 
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greatest art resulted from the first or second method was probJcma- 
tical for the outcome depended as much on the nature of the styles 
as on the artist’s powers. In considering Indian pictures of Krishna, 
then, we must be prepared for sudden fluctuations in expression 
and abrupt differences of style and quality. Adoration of Krishna 
was to prove one of the most vital elements in village and courtly 
life. It was to capture the imagination of Rajput princes and to 
lead to some of the most intimate revelations of the Indian mind. 
Yet in art its expression was to hover between the crude and the 
sensitive, the savage and the exquisite. It w^as to stimulate some of 
the most delicate Indian pictures ever painted and, at the same 
time, some of the most forceful. 

The first pictures of Krishna to be painted in India fall within 
this second categor>\ In about 1450, one version of the Gita Govinda 
and two of the Balagopala Siuti were produced in Western India.* They 
were doubtless made for middle-class patrons and were executed 
in Western India for one important reason. Dw^arka, the scene 
of Krishna’s life as a prince, and Prabhasa, the scene of the final 
slaughter, were both in Western India. Both had already become 
centres of pilgrimage and although Jayadeva had written his 
great poem far to the East, on the other side of India, pilgrims 
had brought copies with them while journeying from Bengal on 
visits to the sites. T'hc Gita Govinda of Jayadeva had become in fact 
as much a Western Indian text as the Balagopala Siuti of Bilvamangala. 
With manuscript illustrations being already produced in Western 
India—but not, so far as we know, elsewhere— it was not unnatural 
that the first illustrated versions of these poems should be painted 
here. And it is these circumstances wiiich determined their style. 
Until the fifteenth century the chief manuscripts illustrated in 
Western India were Jain scriptures commissioned by members of 
the merchant community. Jainism had originated in the sixth century 
B.c. as a parallel movement to Buddhism. It had proved more 
accommodating to Hinduism, and wdien Buddhism had collapsed 
in Western India in the ninth century a.d., Jainism had continued 
as a local variant of Hinduism proper. Jain manuscripts had at first 
consisted of long rectangular strips made of palm-leaves on which 
the scriptures were written in heavy black letters. Each slip was 
roughly three inches wide and ten long and into the text had been 
inserted lean diagrammatic paintings either portraying Mahavira, 
the founder of the cult, or illustrating episodes in his earthly career. 

* M. R. Mazumdar, ‘The Gujarati School of Painting,’ Journal of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art^ 1942, Vol, X, plates 3 and 4. 
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About 1400, palni-lcaf was superseded by paper and from then 
onwards manuscripts were given slightly larger pages. Owing pai tly 
to their association with the same religious order and partly to their 
constant duplication, Jain manuscripts had early conformed to a 
certain rigid type. The ])ainting was marked by lean and wiry 
outlines, brilliant red and blue and above all by an air of savage 
ferocity expressed through the idiom of faces shown three-quarter 
view with the farther eye detached and projecting into space. This 
style was exercised almost exclusively on Jain subjects and in the 
year 1400 it was the main style of painting in Western India and 
Rajasthan. 

During the fifteenth centuiy'^, this exclusive character gradually 
weakened. There arose the idea that besides Jain scriptures, secular 
poetry might also be illustrated and along with the growing 
devotion to Krishna as God came the demand for illustrated versions 
of Krishna texts. The three texts we have just mentioned are due to 
this tendency. All three are illustrated in the prevailing Jain style 
with its spiky angular idioms and all three have the same somewhat 
sinister air of barbarous frenzy. At the same time, all disclose a 
partial loosening of the rigid w'iry convention, a more boisterous 
rhythm and a slightly softer treatment of trees and animals; and, 
although no vciy close correlation is possible, the theme itself may 
well have helped to precipitate these important changes. 

Between 1450 and 1575, Western Indian painting continued 
to focus on Jain themes, adulterated to only a very slight extent 
by subjects drawm from poetry. It is possible that the Krishna 
story was also illustrated, but no examples have survived; and it is 
not until the very end of the sixteenth century that the Krishna 
theme again appears in painting and then in two distinct forms. 
The first is represented by a group of three manuscripts—two of 
them dated respectively 1598^ and 1610- and consisting of the tenth 
book of the Bhagavata Purana^ the third being yet another illustration 
of the Gila Govinda .3 All three sets of illustrations are in a closely 
similar style—a style which, w^hilc possessing roots in Jain painting 
is now considerably laxer and more sprawling. The faces are no 
longer shown three-quarter view, the detached obtruding eye has 
gone and in place of the early sharpness there is now^ a certain 

* Collection Maharaja of Jaipur, Pothikhana, Jaipur. 

* Collection Maharaja of Jodhpur, Pustakaprakash, Jodhpur Fort. 

3 Plate 22. Collection N. C. Mehta, Bombay. For reproductions of 2 and 3, 
sec Karl Khandalavala, ‘Leaves from Rajasthan,* Marg, Vol. IV, No. 3. Figs. 
8 and 10. 
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slovenly crudity. We do not know for whom these manuscripts 
were made nor even in what particular part of Western India or 
Rajasthan they were executed. They were clearly not produced in 
any great centre of painting and can hardly have been commissioned 
by a prince or merchant of much aesthetic sensibility. Tlicy prove, 
however, that a demand for illustrated versions of the Krishna 
story was persisting and suggest that even prosperous traders may 
perhaps have, acted as patrons. 

"Jhe second type is ob\’iously tlic product of far more sophisticated 
influences. It is once again a copy of the Gita Govinda and w'as 
probably executed in aljout 1590 in or near Jaunpur in Eastern 
India. As early as 1465, a manuscript of the leading Jain scripture, 
the Kalpasutra^ had been executed at Jaunpur for a wealthy merchant. * 
Its style was basically Western Indian, yet being executed in an 
area so far to the east, it also possessed certain novelties of 
manner. The heads were more squarely shaped, the eyes larger in 
proportion to the face, the ladies’ drapery fanning out in great 
angular swirls, llie bodies’ contours were also delineated with 
exquisitely sharp precision. The court at the time was that of Hussain 
Shah, a member of the marauding Muslim dynasties which since 
the twelfth centun* had enveloped Northern India; and it is possibly 
due to persistent Muslim influence that painting revived in the last 
two decades of the sixteenth century. Illustrated versions of'passion¬ 
ate love poetry were executed^ and as part of the same vogue for 
poetic romance, the Gita Govinda may once again heive been 
illustrated .3 Between the style of these later pictures and that of 
the Jain text of 1465, there are such clear affinities that the same 
local tradition is obviously responsible. Yet the new group of paintings 
has a distinctive elegance all its own. As in the previous group, the 
detached projecting eye has gone. Each situation is treated with a 
slashing boldness. There is no longer a sense of cramping detail and 
the flat red backgrounds of Western Indian painting infuse the 
settings with hot passion. But it is the treatment of the feminine 
form which charges the pictures with sophisticated charm. "I’hc 
large breasts, the sweeping dip in the back, the proud cur\T', of the 
haunches, the agitated jutting-out of the skirts, all these convey 
an air of vivid sensual charm. That Radha and Krishna should 
be portrayed in so civilized a manner is evidence of the power 

* Moti Chandra, Jain Miniature Paintings from Western India (Ahmedabad, 
1949). Figs. 99-105. 

» Khandalavala, op. cit., Fig. 14; The Art of India and Pakistan^ Pis. 81 and 82. 

3 Plates 23 and 24. 
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which the Krishna story had come to exercise on courtly minds. 
Krishna is portrayed not as God but as the most ( h^gaiit of lovers, 
Radha and the cowgirls as the very embodiment of fashionable 
women. 

Jaunpur painting docs not seem to liave survived the sixteenth 
centui7 and for our next illustrations of the theme, we must turn 
to the school of painting fostered by the Mughals. During the six¬ 
teenth century at least three Muslim states other than Jaunpur 
itself had possessed schools of painting—Malwa in Central India 
and Bijapur and Ahmadnagar in the Deccan. Their styles can best 
be regarded as Indian offshoots of a Persian mode of painting 
which was current in the Persian province of Shiraz in about the 
year 1500. In this style, known as Turkman, the flat figures of 
previous Persian painting were set in landscapes oi rich and glowing 
herbage, plants and trees being rendered with wild and primitive 
vigour. In each case the style was probably brought to India by 
Persian artists who communicated it to Indian painters or them¬ 
selves adjusted it to local conditions. And it is this process which 
w^as repeated but on an altogether grander scale by the Muslim 
dynasty of the Mughals. Under the emperor Akbar (1556-1605), 
the Mughals absorbed the greater part of Northern India, con¬ 
centrating in one imperial court more power and wealth than had 
probably been amassed at any previous time in India. Among 
Akbar’s cultural institutions was a great imperial library’ for w^hich 
a colony of artists w^as employed in illustrating manuscripts in 
Persian. The founders of this colony w^re Persian and it is once again 
a local sty le of Persian painting which forms the starting point. 
This style is no longer the Turkman style of Shiraz but a later 
style—a local version of Safavid painting as current in Khurasan. 
With its lively' and delicate naturalism it not only corresponded to 
certain predilections of the emperor Akbar himself, but seems also 
to have appealed to Indian artists recruited to the colony. Its 
representational finesse made it an ideal medium for transcribing 
the Indian scene and the appearance at the court of European 
miniatures, themselves highly naturalistic, stimulated this character 
still further. The result was the sudden rise in India, between 1570 
and 1605, of a huge new^ school of painting, exquisitely representa¬ 
tional in manner and committed to a new kind of Indian naturalism. 
Such a school, the creation of an alien Muslim dynasty, would at 
first sight seem unlikely to produce illustrations of Hindu religion. 
Its main function was to illustrate works of literature, science and 
contemporary history—a function which resulted in such grandiose 
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productions as the Akbarnama or Annals of Akbar, now preserved in 
tlie Victoria and Albert Museum.^ None the less the n' nrv two ways 
in which Mughal painting, as developed under Akbar, contributed 
to the Krishna story. Akbar, although a Muslim by birth, was keenly 
interested in all religions and in his dealings with the Rajputs had 
shown himself markedly tolerant. He desired to minimise tlie hatred 
of Muslims for Hindus and believing it to arise from mutual ignor¬ 
ance, ordained that certain Hindu texts should be translated into 
Persian and thus rendered more accessible. The texts chosen were 
the two epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata^ and of these 
Persian abridgements w-crc duly prepared. The abridgement of the 
Alahabharata, known as the Razmnama^ was probably completed in 
1588 but illustrated copies, including the great folios now^ in the 
palace library at Jaipur, were probably not completed before 1595. 
As part of the project, its appendix, the Harivansa w^as also summar¬ 
ized and a separate volume with fourteen illustrations all concerned 
with Krishna is part of the great version now' at Jaipur.* In these 
illustrations, it is Krishna the prince tvho is chiefly shown, all the 
pictures illustrating his career after he has left the cowherds. Tlicrc 
is no attempt to stress his romantic qualities or to present him as a 
lover. He appears rather as the great figlitcr, the slayer of demons. 
Such a portrayal is what we might perhaps expect from a Mughal 
edition. None the less the paintings are remarkable interpretations, 
investing Krishna wdth an air of elfortless composure, and exalting 
his princely grace. The style is notable for its use of smoothly flowing 
outlines and gentle shading, and although there is no direct con¬ 
nection, it is these characteristics which were later to be embodied 
in the Hindu art of the Punjab Hills. 

Such interest by the Emperor may well have spurred Hindu 
members of the court to have other texts illustrated for, ten to fifteen 
years later, in perhaps 1615, a manuscript of the Gita Govinda was 
produced, its illustrations possessing a certain faiiy-like refinement .3 
Krishna in a flowing dhoti wanders in meadows gay wdth feathered 
trees while Radha and her confidante appear in Mughal garb. 
Romance is hardly evident for it is the scene itself with its rustic 
prettincss which is chiefly stressed. Yet the patron by whom this 
version was commissioned may well have felt that it was sensitively 

* For reproductions, see E. Wellesz, Akbar^s Religious Thought reflected in Mogul 
Painting (London, 1952), Pis. 1- 37. 

> Reproduced Hendley, Memorials, The Razm Namah; see also Plates 1 and 2 
below. 

3 The Art of India and Pakistan, Plate 88. 
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rendered and within its minor compass expressed to some extent the 
magical enchantment distilled by the verses. That the Emperor’s 
stimulus survived his death is plain; for in about the year 1620, 
two manuscripts of the Bhagavata Purana appeared—both in a style 
of awkward crudity in which the idioms of Akbar’s school of artists 
were consciously aped.* The manuscripts in question arc at Bikaner 
and it is possible that one or two inferior Mughal artists, deprived of 
work at the central court, travelled out to this northerly Rajput 
state, daring the desert, and there produced these vapid works. It 
is likely that in the early years of the seventeenth century, many 
areas of India possessed no artists whatsoever and if a Hindu ruler 
was to copy Mughal fashion, the only artists av^ailablc to him might 
be those of an inferior rank. And although exact data arc w^anting, 
such circumstances may well explain another document of Krishna, 
the first illustrated version of Keshav Das’s Rasika Priya.^ As we 
have seen, this poem was composed at Orchha in Bundelkhand in 
1591, at a time w^hen both poet and court were in close association 
with Akbar. Yet tlie version in question shows the same poverty- 
stricken manner with its crude aping of imperial idioms and utter 
lack of sensitive expression. There is no evidence that at this time 
Bundelkhand possessed its own school of painting and in consequence 
the most likely explanation is that yet another inferior artist trained 
in the early Mughal manner, migrated to the court and there pro¬ 
duced this crude prosaic version. In none of these provincial Mughal 
pictures is there any feeling for Krishna as God or even as a character. 
The figures have a w’oodcn doll-like stiffness, parodying by their 
evident jcrkincss the exquisite emotions intended by the poet and 
we can only assume that impressed by the imperial example minor 
rulers or nobles encouraged struggling practitioners but in an 
atmosphere far removed from that of the great emperor. 

Such paintings in a broken-down Akbari manner characterize 
the period 1615 to 1630. From then onwards Mughal painting, 
as it developed under the emperor Shah Jahan, concentrated on 
more courtly themes. The early interest in dramatic action disap¬ 
peared and the demand for costly manuscripts, sumptuously illus¬ 
trated, withered up. Under Aurangzeb, tolerant understanding 
gave way to a vicious prosclytism and it was only in remote centres 
such as Bikaner that later Mughal artists exercised their style on 
Krishna themes. It is significant that at Bikaner their leader was a 
Muslim, Ruknuddin, and that his chief work was a scries of pic- 

» H. Goetz, The Art and Architecture of Bikaner State (Oxford, 1950), Fig. 91. 

> Coomaraswamy, Boston Catalogue, VI, Mughal Painting, Plates ^19. 
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turcs illustrating the Rasika Priya.^ His figures have a shallow 
prettiness of manner, stamping them once again as products of 
a style w^hich, in its earliest phases, was admirably suited to record¬ 
ing dramatic action but which had little relevance to either religion 
or romance. For these a more poetic and symbolic manner w^as 
necessary and such a style appeared in the city of Udaipur in the 
Rajput State of Mewnr. 

Painting at Udaipur is inseparably associated with the influence 
of two great rulers— Rana Jagat Singh (1628-1652) and Rana Raj 
Singh (1652--1681) As early as 1605 pictures had been produced at 
the State’s former capital, Chawand -the artist being a 
Muhammadan named Nasiruddin. His style was obiiously quite 
independent of any Mughal influence and it is rather to the separate 
tradition of painting which had grown up in Malwa that we must 
look for its salient qualities—a tensely rhythmical line, a flamboyant 
use of strong emphatic colours, vigorous simplifications and boldly 
primitive idioms for plants and trees. It is this style which thirty or 
forty years later comes to luxuriant maturity in a series of illustrations 
executed at Udaipur." Although the artists responsible included a 
Muslim, Shahabaddin, and a Hindu, Manohar, it is the Krishna 
theme itself which seems to have evoked this marvellous efllorescence. 
Rana Jagat Singh was clearly a devout worshipper whose fiiithful 
adhesion to Rajput standards found exhilarating compensations in 
Krishna’s role as lover. Keshav Das’s Rasika Priya achieved the 
greatest popularity at his court—its blend of re\'ercnt devotion and 
ecstatic passion fulfilling some of the deepest Rajput needs. Between 
the years 1645 and 1660 there accordingly occurred a systematic 
production not only of pictures illustrating this great poetic text 
but of the various books in the Bhagavata Parana most closely connected 
W’ith Krishna’s career, Krishna is shown as a Rajput princeling 
dressed in fashionable garb, threading his way among the cowgirls, 
pursuing his amorous inclinations and practising with artless guile 
the seductive graces of a courtly lover. Each jiicture has a passionate 
intensity—its rich browns and reds, greens and blues endowing its 
characters with glowing fervour, wiiilc Krishna and the cowgirls, 
with their sharp robust forms and great intent eyes, display a brusque 
vitality and an eager rapturous vigour. A certain simplification of 
structure—each picture possessing one or more rectangular com¬ 
partments—enhances this cfi'ect while tlie addition of swirling 

* Goetz, op. cit., l igs. 78 and 93. 

* Plate 29. See also B. Gray, Treasures of Indian Miniatures from the Bikaner 
Palace Collection (Oxford, 1951), Plate 6. 
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trees Studded with flowers imbues each wild encounter with a surging 
vegetative rliythin. Krishna is no longer the tepid well-groomed 
youth of Mughal tradition, but a vigorous Rajput noble expressing 
with decorous vehemence all the violent longings denied expression 
by the Raj])ut moral code. vSuch pictures have a lyrical splendour, a 
certain wild (‘lation ejuite distinct from previous Indian painting 
and wc can only explain these new stylistic qualities by reference to 
the cult of Krishna himself. The realization that Krishna was 
adorable, that his practice of romantic love was a sublime revelation 
of Godhead and that in his worship lay release is the motive force 
behind these pictun^s and the result is a new style transcending in 
its rhythmical assurance and glowing ardour all previous achieve¬ 
ments. 

Such an outburst of painting could hardly leave other areas 
unafl'ected and in the closing quarter of the seventeenth centur)% 
not only Bundi, the Rajput State immediately adjoining Udaipur 
to the east, but MaKva, the wild hilly area farther south east, 
witnessed a renaissance of painting. At Bundi, the style was ob\'iously 
a direct development from that of Udaipur itself—the idioms for 
human figures and laces as well as the glowing colours being clearly 
based on Udaipur originals. At the same time, a kind of sumptuous 
luxuriance, a predilec lion for greens and oranges in brilliant juxta- 
])osition, a delight in natural profusion and the use of recessions, 
shading and round volumes give each picture a distinctive aura.^ 
In Malwa, on the other liand, the earlier tradition seems to have 
undiTgone a new resuscitation. Following various ^vars in Middle 
India, the former Muslim kingdom had been divided into fiefs— 
some being awarded to Rajjnit nobles of loyalty and valour. "J’he 
result was yet anolh(*r style of painting-^ - comparable in certain 
ways to that of Bundi and Udaipur yet markedly original in its 
total effect. In place of tightly geometrical compositions, Malwa 
artists preferred a more fluid grouping, their straining luxuriant 
trees blending with swaying creej)ers to create a soft meandering 
rhythm and only the human figures, with their sharply cut veils 
and taut intense faces, expressing the prevailing cult of frenzied 
passion.= Such schools of painting reflected the Rajput need for 
passionate romance rather than any specially strong adhesion to 
Krishna, the divine lover. Although one copy of the Rasika Priya 
and one of the Bhagavata Purana were executed at both these centres, 
their chief subjects were the ragas and raginis (the thirty-six modes 

* Plates 28 and 32. See also Archer, Indian Painting, Plato 7. 

» The Art of India and Pakistan^ Plate 85. 
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of Indian music) nayakas and nayikas (the ideal lovers) and barahmasas 
(the twelve months) while in the case of Malwa, there was the added 
theme of Sanskrit love-poetry. Krishna the god was rarely celebrated 
and it was rather as ‘the best of lovers’ that he was sometimes 
introduced into pictures. In a Bundi scries depicting the twelve 
months, courtly lovers are shown silting in a balcony watching 
a series of rustic incidents proceeding below, 'llic lover, liowever, is 
not an ordinal*)^ prince but Krishna himself, iiis blue skin and royal 
halo leaving no possible doubt as to his real identity.* Similarly in 
paintings illustrating the character and personality of musical modes, 
Krishna was often introduced as the perfect embodiment of passionate 
loving. None of the poems accompanying the modes make any 
allusion to him. Indeed, their prime purpose is to woo the presiding 
genius of the melody and suggest the visual scene most likely to 
evoke its spirit. The musical mode, Bliairava Rogn, for example, was 
actually associated with Siva, yet because the character of the 
music suggested furious passion the central figure of the lover 
dallying with a lady was depicted as Krishna.- In Hindola Raga, a 
mode connected with swinging, a similar result ensued. Swinging 
in Indian sentiment was normally associated with the rains and 
these in turn evoked ‘memory and desire.’ The character of th(! niiisic 
w'as therefore visualized as that of a young prince swinging in the 
rain—his very movements symbolizing the act of love. Since Krishna, 
however, was the perfect lo\Tr, nothing was easier than to j)ortray 
Hindola Raga as Krishna himself. Hindola might be invok(‘d in the 
poem, but it was Krishna who appeared sealed on tlic swing.3 
An exactly similar process occurred in the case of Megh Mallar Raga. 
This was connected with the rainy season, yet because rain and 
storm were symbolic of sex, Alegh Mallar w’as portrayed not as a 
separate figure, but as Krishna once again dancing in the rain with 
ladies accompanying him. Even feminine modes of music sufTcred 
the same kind of transformation. Vasanta Ragini^ ‘the music of 
springtime,’ w^as normally apostrophized as a lovely lady, yet 
because springtime suggested lovers, she was shown in painting as 
if she w^crc Krishna dancing with a vase of flow ers, holding a w and 
in his hand or celebrating the spring fertility festival. The mode, 
Pancham Raginiy was also feminine in character and was conceived 
of as a beauty enjoying her lover’s advances. The lady herself was 
portrayed, yet once again Krishna was introduced, this time as her 
lover. In all these cases the celebration of Krishna was incidental to 
the main theme and only in one instance—a Malwa Rasika Priya — 

* Plate 32. 2 Plate 34. 3 Plate 33. 
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is there a trace of undisguised adoration. In this lovely series, ^ 
Krishna’s enchantment is perfectly suggested by the flowering trees 
which wave above him, the style acquiring an even more intense 
lyricism on account of its divine subject. 

During the eighteenth century, painting in Rajasthan became 
increasingly secular, even artists of Udaipur devoting themselves 
almost exclusively to scenes of court life. The Ranas and the Me war 
nobility were depicted hunting in the local landscape, watching 
elephant fights or moving in procession. Similar fashions prevailed in 
Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, IVikaner, Bundi and KotaVi. Only, in fact, in 
two Rajasthan Slates and then for only brief periods was there any 
major celebration of the Krishna theme. At Kishangarh, a small 
Stale midway between Ajmer and Jaipur, a series of intensely 
poetic paintings were produced between the years 1750 and 1760— 
the prime stimulus being the delight of Raja Sawant Singh in 
Krishna’s romance.2 Born in 1699, Sawant Singh had ascended the 
throne in 1748 and given all his time to three activities, the rapturous 
re-living of Krishna’s romance with Radha, the composition of 
('cstalic poems and the daily worship of Krishna as lover god. So 
great was his devotion that in 1757 be abandoned the throne and 
taking with him his favourite maid of honour, the beautiful poetess, 
Bani 'lliani, retired to Brindaban where he died in 1764. Sawant 
Singh’s di'light seems to have been shared by a local artist, Nihal 
Chand, for under the Raja’s direction he produced a number of 
pictures in which Radha and Krishna sustained the leading roles. 
'rh(' pictures were mainly illustrations of Sawant Singh’s own poems 
—the lovers being portrayed at moments of blissful wonder, drifting 
on a lake in a scarlet boat, watching fircwvorks casc ading down the 
sky or gently dallying in a marble pavilion. 

Here is Love’s enchanted zone 
Here Time and the Firmament stand still 
Here the Bride and Bridegroom 
Never can grow old. 

Here the fountains never cease to play 
And the night is ever young .3 

Nihal Chand’s style was ('inincntly fitted to express this mood of 
sensitive adoration. Originally trained in the later Mughal style, 
he w^as able to render appearances with exquisite delicacy but w^as 

‘ Bharat Kala Bhawan, Banaras. 

2 r’ric Dickinson, ‘ The Way of Pleasure: the Kishangarh Paintings’, Afarg, 
Vol. Ill, No. 4, 29-35. 

3 Ibid., 31. 
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also acutely awaie of rln t/inura/ evince. And it is this which 
constantly characterized his work, his greatest achiet'cmcm being 
the creation of a local manner for portraying Radha and Krishna.' 
Radha was endowed with great arched e>ebrows and long eyes— 
the end of the eye being tilted so as to join the downward sweeping 
line of the eyebrow wliile Krishna was given a slender receding 
forehead and narrow waist. Each was made to seem the acme of 
elegance and the result was a conception of Krishna and his love 
as the vciy embodiment of aristocratic brecdini^. 

The same sense of aristocratic loveliness is conveyed by a scene of 
dancing figures almost life size in the palace library at Jaipur.^ 
Painted under Raja Pratap Singh (1779-1803) the picture shows 
ladies of the palace impersonating Radha and Krishna dancing 
together attended by girl musicians .3 Against a pale green back¬ 
ground, the figures, dressed in greenish yellow, pale greyish blue and 
the purest white, posture with calm assured grace, while the pure 
tones and exquisite line-work invest the scene with gay and luminous 
clarity. Wc do not kno\v the circumstanct‘s in which this great 
picture was painted but the existence of another large-scale picture 
portraying the circular dance—the lines of cowgirls re\’olving like 
flowers, with Radha and Krishna swaying in their midst—suggests 
that the Krishna theme had once again inflamed a Rajput ruler’s 
imagination.4 

Such groups of paintings arc, at most, exquisite exceptions and it is 
rather in the Rajput states of the Punjab Hills—an area remote and 
quite distinct from Rajasthan—that the theme of Krishna the divine 
lover received its most enraptured expression in the eighteenth 
century. Until the second half of the seventeenth century this 
stretch of country bordering the Western Himalayas seems to have 
had no kind of painting whatsoever. In 1678, however, Raja Kirpal 
Pal inherited the tiny state of Basohli and almost immediately a new 
artistic urge became apparent. Pictures were produced on a scale 
comparable to that of Udaipur thirty years earlier and at the same 
time a local style of great emotional intensity makes its sudden 
appearancc .5 This new Basohli style, with its flat planes of brilliant 
green, brown, red, blue and orange, its savage profiles and great 

' Plate 39. 

2 For cartoori-s of this picture, see A. K. Coomaraswamy, Indian Drawings 
(London, 1912), Vol. II, Plate 2 and Rajput Painting, Vol. II, Plates 9 and 10. 

3 Note 22. 

4 Gangoly, Masterpieces of Rajput Painting, Plate 10. 

5 Plates 4, 10, 26, 27, 30 and 31. The Art of India and Pakistan, Plates 100-102. 
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intense eyes has oln'ious connections with Udaipur paintings of the 
i6ro^6o period. And although exact historical proof is still wanting, 
the most lihely explanation is that under Rana Raj Singh some 
Udaipur artists were persuaded to migrate to Basohli. We know 
that Rajput rulers in the Punjab Hills were often connected by 
marriage with Rajput families in Rajasthan and it is therefore 
possible that during a visit to Udaipur, Raja Kirpal Pal recruited 
his atelier. Udaipur painting, however, can hardly have been the 
only source for even in its earliest examples Basohli painting has a 
smooth polish, a savage sophistication and a command of shading 
which suggests the influence of the Mughal style of Delhi. We 
must assume, in fact, a series of influences determined to a great 
extent by Raja Kirpal Pal’s political contacts, his private journeys 
and individual taste, but perhaps above all by an urge to express 
his feelings for Krislina in a novel and personal manner. The result 
is not only a new style but a special choice of subject-matter. The 
Itasika Priya and the Bhagavata Purana, the texts so greatly favoured 
at Udaipur, were discarded and in their place Basohli artists pro¬ 
duced a series of isolated scenes from Krishna’s life—the child 
Krishna stealing butter,» Krishna the gallant robbing the cowgirls 
or exacting toll, Krishna extinguishing the forest-fire,= Krishna the 
violent lover devouring Radha with hungry^ eyes. Their greatest 
achievements, however, were two versions of Bhanu Datta’s Rasa^ 
manjari, one of them completed in 1695,3 shortly after Raja Kirpal 
Pal’s death, the other almost certainly fifteen years earlier.4 The 
text in question is a treatise on poetics illustrating how romantic 
situations should best be treated in Sanskrit poetry—the conduct 
of mature mistresses, experienced lovers, sly go-betweens, clowns or 
jokers being all subjected to analysis .5 The subject of the text is 
secular romantic poetry and Krishna himself is never mentioned. 
None the less, in producing their illustrations, the artists made 
Krishna the central figure and we can only conclude that eschewing 
the obvious Rasika Priyay Raja Kirpal Pal had directed his artists 
to do for Sanskrit what Keshav Das had done for Hindi poetry— 
to celebrate Krishna as the most varied and skilled of lovers and as a 
corollary show him in a whole variety of romantic and poetic 
situations. As a result Krishna was portrayed in a number of highly 
conflicting roles—as husband, rake, seducer, paramour and gallant. 

* Plate 4. » Plate 10. 

3 Archer, Indian Painting in the Punjab HillSy Fig. 6. 

< Plate 30. Coomaraswamy, Boston Catalogue, V, Rajput Painting, Plates 92-95. 

5 Note 23. 
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In one picture he is ‘a gallant whose word cannot be trusted’ and we 
see him in the act of delicately disengaging a lady’s dress and gazing 
at her with passion-haunted eyes. The poem on the reverse runs 
as follows: 

Showing her a beautiful girdle 
Drawing on a fair panel with red chalk 
Putting a bracelet on her wrists 
And laying a necklace on her breasts 

Winning the confidence of the fawn-eyed lady of fair brows 
He slyly loosens the knot of her skirt 
Below the girdle-stead, with naughty hand.* 

In another picture, he appears as ‘a gallant well versed in the ways 
of courtesans,’ the dreaded seducer of inexperienced girls. He is 
now showm approaching a formal pavilion, set in a lonely field. 
Inside the pavilion is the lovely object of his attack, sitting with a 
companion, knowing that willy-nilly she must shortly yield yet 
timidly making show' of maidenly reserve. 

His sw'olleii heart 

Knows neither shame nor pity 

Nor any fear of anger 

How can svich a tender h\id as I 

Be cast into his hands today?- 

In yet a third picture, he is portrayed standing outside a house 
w^hile the lady, the subject of his passions, sits within. He is once 
again ‘a false gallant,’ his amorous intentions being showm by the 
orange, a conventional symbol for the breasts, poised lightly in his 
hand. As the lady turns to greet him, she puts a dot in the circle 
which she has just drawm on the w^all—a gesture which once again 
contains a hint of sex. On the picture’s reverse the poem records 
a conversation galante, 

‘Beloved, w'hal are you doing 
With a golden orange in your hand ?’ 

So said the moon-faced one 
Placing a dot 
On the bright circles 
Painted in the house. 3 

In other pictures, a clown or jester appears, introducing a wdtty 
joking element into the scene and thus presenting Krishna’s attitude 
to love as all-inclusive. 

> Coornaraswamy, Boston CalaloguCy P, Rajput Painting, 171. 

» Ibid., 172. 3 Ibid., 173. 
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From 1693, the year of Raja Kirpal’s death, painting at Basohli 
concentrated mainly on portraying rulers and on illustrating ragas 
and raginis —the poems which interpreted th(' moods and spirit of 
music. I'hc style maintained its fierce intensity but there was now a 
gradual rounding effaces and figures, leading to a slight softening of 
the former brusque vigour. Devotion to Krishna does not seem to 
have bulked quite so largely in the minds of later Basohli rulers, 
although the cult itself may well have continued to exert a strong 
emotional appeal. In 1730, a Basohli princess, the lady Manaku, 
commissioned a set of illustrations to the Gita Govinda and Krishna’s 
power to enchant not only the male but also the female mind was 
once again demonstrated.^ 

This scries of illustrations is in some ways a turning point in 
Indian painting for not only was it to ser\’c as a model and inspira¬ 
tion to later artists but its production brings to a close the most 
creative phase in Basohli art. After 1730, painting continued to be 
practised there but no longer with the same fervour. Basohli artists 
seem to liave carried the style to other states—to Guler, Jammu, 
Chamba, Kulu, Nurpur and Bilaspur—but it is not until 1770 
that the Krislina theme again comes into prominence. In about 
this year, artists from Gulcr migrated to the distant Garhwal, a 
large and straggling state at the far south of the Punjab Hills, taking 
with them a style of exquisite naturalism w^hich had gradually 
reached maturity under the Guler ruler, Raja Govardhan Singh.^ 
During his reign, a family of Kashmiri Brahmans skilled in the 
Mughal technique had joined his court and had there absorbed a 
new romantic outlook. On at least three occasions they had illus¬ 
trated scenes from the Bhagavata Purana —Nanda celebrating Krishna’s 
birth ,3 Krishna rescuing Nanda from the python which had started 
to devour his foot,? and finally the game of blind man’s bulT^—but 
their chief subject had been the tender enchantments of courtly love. 
Ladies were portrayed longing for their lovers. The greatest emphasis 
was placed on elegance of pose. Fierce distortions w^ere gradually 
discarded and the whole purpose of painting was to dwell on exqui¬ 
site figures and to suggest a rapt devotion to the needs of love. 

It is this suavely delicate art which now appears in Garhwal. 
Among the Guler painters was a master-artist and although his first 
Garhw^al pictures are concerned with passionate romance, devotion 

* Plates 26 and 27. The Art of India and Pakistan, Plate 102. 

* Archer, Garhwal Painting, 1-4. 3 Gangoly, op. cit., Plate 35. 

4 Archer, Indian Painting in the Punjab Hills, Fig. 23. 

5 Mehta, Studies in Indian Painting, Plate 21. 
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to Krishna quickly becomes apparent.* The great Alaknanda River 
which roared through Srinagar, the capital, had a special ftisciiia- 
tion for him and just as Leonardo da \'inci evinced at one tiiiu* a 
passionate interest in springing curls, the Guler artist found a special 
excitement in winding eddies and dashing water. I'he result was a 
sudden new interpretation of the Krishna theme. In two pictures 
where Krishna is shown quelling the snake Kaliya,- all the Guler 
qualities of elegant naturalism are abundantly present. Each figure 
has a smooth suavity and in every face there appears a look of calm 
adoration. It is the swirling, curling water, however, which gives the 
pictures their special Garhwal quality. The play of water evokes a 
melody of line and the result is a sense of upsurging joy. A similar 
religious exaltation marks other pictures by this master. At some 
time he appears to hat e been commissioned to illustrate the tale of 
Sudama the poor Brahman whose tattered hovel is changed by 
Krishna into a golden palace. He was evidently assisted by a weaker 
painter but in the pictures which are clearly his own work, the same 
quality of lyrical incantation appears. As Sudama journeys to Dwarka 
Krishna’s golden city, his heart swoons with adoration, the lulls, 
trees and ocean appear to dance about him and once again, the 
linear music of the composition engtriidcrs a feeling of‘ supreiiK,* 
ecstasy .3 We do not know which menibtT of the Garhwal court acted 
as his patron—it is even possible that it was not the ruler himself but 
his consort, the Guler princess whom he had married in about the 
year 1770. AV’hat, at any rate, is clear is that at least oik' lively adorer 
ol Krishna existed at the Garhwal court and that until the Gurkha 
invasic/ns of 1803, tliere w^erc other painters, besides the master- 
artist, who wxre similarly encouraged to iiUeryjret the Krishna 
themc.4 Their style w-as clearly influenced by that of the master but 
in their use of slender leafless branches and towTring spikes of 
blossom, they developed a special (iarhwal imagery designed to 
suggest the slender beauty of love-enchanted girls. After the expul¬ 
sion of the Gurkhas in 1816, a new Raja revived Garhw al painting. 
Krishna the lover was once again portrayed and until the middle of 
the nineteenth century, pictures continued to be produced blending 
the delights of courtly passion with adoration of God. 

It was in the state of Kangra, however, that the greatest develop¬ 
ments occurred. In 1775, the young Sansar Chand became Raja, 
and despite his extreme youth, quickly acquired mastery of the 
Kangra court. It is unlikely that artists were immediately sum- 

» Plates 19, S20 and 35. ^ Coomaraswamy, Rajput Paintings Plates 53 and 54. 

3 Archer, Garhwal Painting, Plate i. 4 Plates 7, 12 and 25. 
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moned, but certainly by 1780 a flourishing school of painters had 
come into existence.' As at Garhwal, the artists of Kangra came 
originally from Gulcr and thus a similar phenomenon arises—the 
Guler manner providing the basis for yet a second great style. 
Sansar Chand was obviously quite exceptional, for not only w^as he 
successful in politics and war, but from his early manhood was 
devoted to Krishna as lover god. And it is this all-absorbing 
interest which explains the vast expansion of painting which now 
occurred. Under Sansar C'hand’s stimulus artists began to portray 
every situation involving Krishna, the cowherd. He was shown as a 
baby crying for tlu; moon, being washed by his foster-mother, 
Yasoda, or mischievously breaking pitchers full of curds. He would 
be painted strolling with the cowherds, playing on his flute, or 
bringing the cattle home at evening. But the main theme to which 
the artists constantly returnc'd was his main cowgirl love. Radha 
would be shown standing with Krishna in the forest, gazing trustfully 
into his eyes, seeking shelter with him from the rain or sitting with 
him by a stream.2 Sometimes she and the cowgirls w^ere shown 
celebrating the spring festi\'al of Holi, Krishna syringing them with 
tinted water while they themselves strove to return his onslaughts by 
throwing red powder.^ Often the scene would sliift from the forest to 
the village, and Krishna w ould then be show n gazing at Radha as she 
dried herscli' after bathing or squatted in a courtyard cooking food. 
At other times he appeared assisting her at her toilet, helping her to 
dress her hair or applying a beauty mark to her forehead. If the 
scene w as night itself, Radha W'ould be shown sitting in her chamber, 
while far away across the courtyards and gardens would loom the 
small figure of Krishna w^aiting lonely on a bed. Occasionally the 
lovers w^ould be portrayed expressing their rapture by means of 
simple gestures. Krishna’s arm would be shown placed lovingly 
around Radha’s shoulders, or Radha herself would be portrayed 
hiding her head on Krishna’s breast.4 In all these pictures, the style 
had an innocent and exquisite clarity, suggesting by its simple 
unaffected naturalism the artists’ delight in Krishna’s character, 
their appreciation of the feminine mind, their sense of sex as 
inherently noble and their association of romance with God 
himself. 

It is in a series of illustrations to certain texts, how^ever, that 
Kangra painting reaches its greatest heights. Among the many 
artists employed by Sansar Ghand, a certain Purkhu was notable for 

» Archer, Kangra Fainting, 2-5. » Ibid., Plate 2. 

3 Ibid., Plate I. 4 Ibid., Plate 2. 
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his ‘remarkable clearness of tone and delicacy of handling,’* and 
though none of his pictures are signed it is these qualities which 
characterize one of the two most famous sets of illustrations executed 
in Kangra. The subject was the tenth book of the Bhagavaia Purana 
and the scenes illustrated ranged from Krishna’s birth and adven¬ 
tures with demons to his frolics with the cowgirls and final slaughter 
of Kansa. Purkhu’s style—if Purkhu is indeed the master responsible 
—is rcmcirkable for its luminous clarity, its faint suggestions of 
modelling, and above all for its natural use of rhythm. In every 
scene, = cowherds appear engaged in difl'erent tasks, yet throughout 
there is a sense of oneness with Krishna himself. Krishna is shown 
delighting all by his simple friendliness and dignified charm and the 
style itself endows each scene with gentle harmony. 

Purkhu was clearly one of the greatest artists ever to practise in 
the Punjab Hills, but it is a certain Kushala who is supposed to 
have been Sansar Chand's special favourite. We do not know 
which pictures are by his hand but there exist two series of illustra¬ 
tions of such distinctive quality that Kushala may well have been 
responsible .3 One is a series of paintings illustrating part of Bihari’s 
Sai Sai —the set en-hundred poems in which he extolled Krishna’s 
lovc-making ,4 The other is yet another version of the Gita Govinda 
where Krishna is showm consorting with the cowgirls in blissful 
abandon .5 In both these series, the inherent loveliness of Radha and 
the cowgirls is expressed by supple flowing line, a flair for natural 
posture and the inclusion of poetic images. "I'he scarlet of a cowgirl’s 
skirt is echoed by the redness of a gathering storm, the insertion of 
Krishna into the background suggesting the passionate nature of 
their imminent embraces.^ In a similar way, the forest itself is 
‘threaded with phases of passion’ and slender trees in flow er parallel 
the slim romantic girls who long for Krishna’s love. 

One other Kangra master remains to be mentioned. Besides the 
pictures already noted, there exists a further series illustrating the 
tenth book of the Bhagavaia Purana. The artist’s identity is once 
again uncertain, but just as the Garhwal master was fascinated by 
the swirl of curling w^ater, the Kangra artist in question delighted in 

* B. H. Baden Powell, Handbook of the Manufactures and Arts of the Punjab (Lahore, 
1872), 355. Purkhu must now, most probably, be connected with the first of the 
two Kangra masters described in Kangra Painting (p. 4)—Plates 3 and 4 being 
examples of his work. * Plates 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 11 and 16. 

3 Archer, Kangra Paintings Plates i and 2; also p. 4 where the second of the two 
Kangra masters is described. 

4 Plate 36; Mehta, op. cit.. Plates 25 and 26. 5 Plate 21. 

6 Mehta, op. cit., Plate 22. 
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the blonde pallor of the Indian moon. * Each incident in the text is 
rendered as if in moonlight—a full moon riding in the sky, its pale 
reflection shining in water, the countryside itself bathed through¬ 
out in frosty whiteness. As a result the figures of Radha and the 
cowgirls seem imbued with pallid glamour, their love for Krishna 
with an almost unearthly radiance. 

Kangra painting continued throughout the nineteenth century 
but it was only during Sansar Chand’s own reign (i775“i823) that 
the style achieved great lyrical gloiy. Similarly it was only towards 
the end of the eighteenth century that other slates in the Punjab 
Hills developed their own interpretations of the great impassioned 
theme. At Nurpur, Chamba, Kulu and Bilaspur* pictures of 
Krishna had temporary vogues and at all these places artists created 
new modes of expression. None of the local styles, however, possessed 
the same prestige as that of Kangra and all were subsequently 
obliterated by the general Kangra manner. By the mid-nineteenth 
century, the Rajput order in the Punjab Hills foundered before the 
British and while lesser nobles and merchants continued to purchase 
pictures of Krishna the cult as a whole declined in princely favour. 
Only in Eastern India and then mainly in the villages did delight in 
Krishna continue to evoke new painting. From the twelfth century 
onwards Bengal had constantly celebrated the loves of Krishna— 
the poets Jayadeva, Chandi Das and Vidyapati being all natives of 
this j^art of India. Hymns to Krishna were sung in the villages and 
as part of this fervid adhesion, local manuscripts of the Bhagavata 
Puratia and the Gita Govinda were often produced. Such manuscripts 
WTre normally not illustrated but were preser\^ed between wooden 
covers, on which scenes of Krishna dancing with the cowgirls or 
with male devotees were painted .3 Book covers of this kind were 
produced in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and the 
resulting pictures have something of the savage elation associated 
with the Basohli style and its derivatives. During the nineteenth 
century, painted book-covers ceased to be produced but three other 
kinds of painting continued to celebrate the Krishna theme. Frescoes 
of Hindu gods and goddesses including Krishna were often executed 
on the mud walls of village houses in Mithila, the birthplace of the 
poet Vidyapati, and the style of painting with its brilliant colours 
and brusque distortions testified to the great excitement still engen¬ 
dered by Krishna’s namc .4 At Kalighat near Calcutta, a special 

* Plates 13-15. ^ Plate 18. 

3 The Art of India and Pakistan^ Plate 79. 

4 W. G, Archer, *Maithil Painting,’ Marg, Vol. Ill, No. 2. 
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type of water-colour picture was mass-produced for sale to pilgrims 
and although the stock subjects included almost every Hindu god, 
many incidents from Krishna’s life were boldly portrayed.' The 
style with its curving sumptuous forms is more a clue to general 
Bengali interests tlian to any special attitudes to Krishna, but the 
pictures, strangely parallel in style to the work of the modern artist 
Fernand Leger, have a robust gaiety and bounding vigour, not 
inappropriate to the Krishna theme. The third type of painting is 
the work of professional village minstrels known as jadupatuas. As a 
means of livelihood, travel from village to village in West 

Bengal, entertaining the people by singing ballads and illustrating 
their songs with long painted scrolls. As ( ach ballad proceeds, the 
scroll is slowly unwound, one scene leading to another until the 
whole is concluded. Among the ballads thus intoned, the romance 
of Krishna is among the most common and the style of painting 
with its crude exuberance suggests the strength of popular devotion.- 

There remains one last form of painting. During the twentieth 
century, the modern movement in Indian art has produced at least 
four major artists—Rabindranath Tagore, Anirita Sher-Gil, Jamiui 
Roy and George Keyt. Of these four, the first two did not illustrate 
the Krishna theme. Jamini Roy, on the other hand, has oilcn 
painted Krishna as flute-player and dancer .3 It would be unrealistic 
to suggest that these pictures spring from a lively sense of Krishna 
as God—Jamini Roy has, in fact, resorted to themes of Christ with 
equal, if not greater, frequency but has shown no signs of becoming 
a Christian. It is rather that in painting these pictures, he has 
treated Krishna as a symbol of rural vitality, a figure whose bois¬ 
terous career among the cowherds is an exact reflection of his own 
attitudes and enthusiasms. To Jamini Roy, the Bengali village 
with its sense of rude health is infinitely to be preferred to a city 
such as Calcutta with its artificiality and disease and in a style of 
bold simplifications, he has constantly celebrated the natural vigour 
and inherent dignity of simple unsophisticated men. 

Such pictures stress a comparatively unimportant side of Krishna’s 
character and it is rather in the paintings of George Keyt that 
Krishna the lover is proudly portrayed. Born in Ceylon of mixed 
ancestry, Keyt has, for many years, been acutely responsive to 

* W. G. Archer, Bazaar Paintings of Calcutta (London, 1953), Plates 8, 9, 14, 

30> 3' and 41. 

» Ajit Mookerjee, Art of India, (Calcutta, 1952) Fig. 94. 

3 B. Dey and J. Irwin, ‘Jamini Roy,* Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art 
(1944), Vol. XII, Plate 6. 
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Indian poetry. In 1947, he published the translation of the Giia 
Govinda^ excerpts from which have been quoted in the text, and 
throughout his career his work has been distinguished by a 
poet’s delight in feminine form and sensuous rapture. To Keyt 
such a delight is a vital component of adult minds and in the romance 
of Radha and Krishna he found a subject subtly expressive of his 
own most intimate beliefs. His paintings and linc-drawdngs of 
Radha, Krishna and the cow^girls—at once modern yet vitally 
Indian in spirit—liavc the same cjualitics as those in the Gita Govinda,^ 
Radha and Krishna are showm luxuriating in each other’s elegance, 
a certain ineffable tenderness characterizing their gestures and 
movements. Their love is gentle rather than brusque, an air of 
glamorous wonder broods above them and we meet once more that 
blend of romantic sensuality and loving innocence which is perhaps 
the chief Indian contribution to cultured living. It is this quality 
which gives to Indian paintings of Krishna and his loves their 
incomparable ferv’our, and makes th(!m enduring expressions of 
Indian religion, 

> For reproductions of Keyt’s W'ork, see Martin Russell, George Keyt (Bombay, 
1950), Plates I- 101 . 
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Note I , p. 13. 

For a further discussion of tlicse two main kinds of Indian expression, 
see my Indian Painting (Iris, Batsford, London, 1956). 

Note 2, p. 14. 

In Indian paintiiii^, Krishna is normalJy blue or mauve in colour, 
though cases occur in which lie is black, green or dark l:)rown. Black 
would seem to follow from Krishna’s name—the word ‘Krishna’ meaning 
‘black’—and may have been applied either because he sprang from a 
black hair of V’islinu or because he was born at midnight, ‘black as a 
thundercloud/ It lias been suggested that his dark complexion proves a 
13 ravidian or even an aboriginal origin since both the Dravidian races and 
the aboriginal tribes are dark bnnvn in colour in contrast to the paler 
Aryans. None of the texts, however, appears to corroborate this theory. 
So far as ‘blue’ and ‘mauv e’ are coticcrned, ‘blue’ is the colour of Vishnu 
and characterizes most of his incarnathuis. As the colour of the sky, it is 
appropriate to a deity who was originally associated with the sun—the 
sun with its life-giv'ing rays according well with X'islinu’s role as lovdng 
protec tor. ‘Blue’ is also supposed to be the colour of the ocean 
on which X'ishnu is said to recline at the commencement of each age. In 
view of the variations in colour in the pictures, it is perhaps significant 
that ‘blue/ ‘mauve' and ‘green’ arc commonly regarded in village India as 
variants of ‘black’—many Indians making no distinction between them. 
In Indian piainting, the fact that Krishna is blue makes it easy to identify 
him, his only serious rival ])eing another and earlier incariialion of Vishnu, 
the princely Rama. The latter can usually be distinguished from Krishna 
by the fact that he carries a bow* (nev^er a cowherd's stick) and is often 
accompanied by Hanuman, the monkey leader. 

Note 3, p. 17. 

I'or a comparison of Ghora Angirasa’s teaching in the Chandogya 
Vpanishad with Krishna’s precepts in the Gita^ see Mazumdar, The Age 
of Imperial Unity (432-.},) and Basham, The Wonder that was India {242-7, 

304-5)- 

Note 4, p. 17. 

Although the actual date of the Mahahharata war has been variously 
assessed—‘between 1400 and looo b.c/ (M. A. Mehendale in The Age of 
Imperial Unity^ 251) ‘the beginning of the ninth century B.c. (Basliam, 
op. cil., 39)—the epic itself is generally recognized as being a product of 
many centuries of compilation. The portions relating to Krishna the 
hero may well date from the third century b.c:. The Gita, on the other 
hand, was possibly composed iu the second century b.c. ‘but assumed 
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the form in which it appears in the Mahabharata today in the early 
centuries a.d.’ (Mehendale, op. cit., 249). 

Note 5, p. 24. 

The implication is that the Pandavas have not been granted ultimate 
salvation i.e. final release from living but have reached the important 
transitional level of ‘the heaven of the doers of good deeds.’ They have 
also been granted the limited status of petty gods. 

Note 6, p. 25. 

Harivansa^ ‘the Genealogy of Krishna’ but more literally, ‘the Genealogy 
of Hari,’ a synonym for \*ishnu. For the sake of clearness and t(3 avoid 
burdening the text with too much periphrasis, I have throughout referred 
to Krishna as such. In tlie texts themselves, however, he is constantly 
invoked under other names—Hari (or Vishnu), Govinda (the cowherd), 
Keshava (the hairy or radiant one), Janarddana (the most worshipful), 
Dainodara (‘V^ound with a rope,’ referring to the incident (p. 32) when 
having been tied by \"asoda to a mortar, Krishna uproots the two trees), 
Murari (‘foe of Mura, the arch demon’ p. 58} or in phrases such as 
‘queller of Kaliya the snake,’ ‘destroyer of Kesi, the demon horse,’ ‘slayerof 
Madhu—the demon who sprang from the ear of \"ishnu and was killed by 
him.’ A similar use of periphrasis occurs in Anglo-Saxon kennings (‘world- 
candle’ for sun, ‘battle-adders’ for arrows). In the same way, Abul Fazl's 
chronicle, the Akbarnama, never names the emperor Akbar but refers to 
him in terms such as ‘His Majesty,’ ‘the holy soul,’ ‘lord of the age,’ 
‘fountain of generosity,’ ‘the sacred heart,' ‘the w'orld-adorning mind,’ 
‘the decorated mansion of sports.’ 

Note 7, p. 26, 34, 46, 68, 69. 

In Chapters 3 and 4 I have, in the main, strictly followed the Bhagavata 
Purana, incorporating, however, a few' important details and passages 
either not given in this text but included in the Vishnu Purana or if given, 
not so vividly expressed. The details and passages in question are page 27 
concerning the white and black hairs of X'ishmi, page 34—the lyrical 
description of Krishna’s life in the forest, page 46—Aknira’s meditation 
as he goes to visit Krishna, page 68—the drunken brawl and page 69 
the deaths of Balarama and Krishna. All extracts are from H. H. 
Wilson, The Vishnu Purana (pages 498, 511, 541-2, 609-612). 

Note 8, p. 28. 

The resemblance betw'ecn Kansa’s order to kill all male infants and 
Herod’s slaughter of the innocents has often been remarked. 

Note 9, p. 29. 

Krishna’s constant alterations of role, appearing sometimes as God 
but more often as boy or man, have been commented on by Isherwood 
and Prabhavananda in connection with Arjuna’s dilemma in the 
Mahabharata, ‘Krishna is the divine incarnation of Vishnu, Arjuna’s 
chosen deity. Arjuna knows this—yet, by a merciful ignorance, he some¬ 
times forgets. Indeed, it is Krishna who makes him forget, since no ordinary 
man could bear the strain of constant companionship with God. After 
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the vision of Krishna’s divine aspect, Arjuna is appalled by the realization 
that he has been treating tlie Lord of the universe as ‘friend and fellow- 
mortal.’ He humbly begs Krishna’s pardon, but his awe soon leaves him. 
Again, he has forgotten. We may infer the same relationship between 
Jesus and his disciples after the vision of the triinsfiguration.’ [Ike Song of 
6W, Bhagavad-Gila, 29-30). 

Note 10, p. 33. 

Although part of the supreme 'J rinity, Brahma was often treated in 
literature as an ordinary god who ambled gently about the world, was 
often rather a])sent-rninded, sometimes behaved as if he were a priest, 
and was prone, as on the present occasion, to act a trifle niisguidedly. 

Note 11, p. 40. 

The scene is illustrated in two Kangra and Gulcr paintings (Archer, 
Indian Painting in the Punjab Hills, Figs. 10 and 23. 

Note 12, p. 5^. 

Pragjyolisha—a city situated in the cast, in Kamarupa on the borders 
of Assam. According to the Vishnu Purana (Wilson, 582), its environs were 
defended by ‘nooses, constructed by the demon Mura (Naraka’s ally), 
iVie edges of wliich were as sharp as razors.’ Mura had seven thousand 
sons (not seven, as stated in the Bhagavata), All, however, were ‘burnt 
like moths with the flame of tlie edge of Krishna's discus.’ 

Note 13, p. 87. 

Basham (op. cit., 3 (j 5) points out that elements in the Krishna story such 
as the destruction of the Yadavas and the death of the god are ‘quite 
un-lndian in their tragic character. The themes of the drunken brawl 
leading to a general slaughter, of the hero slain by an arrow piercing 
his one vulnerable spot, and of the great city engulfed by the sea, are 
well-known in European epic literature, but do not occur elsewhere in 
that of India and arc not hinted at in the Vedas. The concept of the dying 
god, so widespread in the ancient Near East, is found nowhere else in 
Indian mythology.’ 

It is unfortunate that Krishna’s reasons for destroying the Yadava 
race are nowhere made very clear. The affront to the Brahmans is the 
immediate occasion for the slaughter but hardly its actual cause; and, if 
it is argued that the Yadavas must first be destroyed in order to render 
Krishna’s withdrawal from the world complete, we must then assume 
that the Yadavas are in some mysterious way essential parts of Krishna 
himself. Such a status, however, does not seem to be claimed for them and 
none of the texts suggest that this is so. The slaughter, therefore, remains 
an enigma. 

Note 14, p. 68. 

Wilson (op. cit., 608) summarizing the portents listed in the Mahabharata 
but not included in the Vishnu or Bhagavata Puranas. 

Note 15, p. 72. 

From the Brihadaranyaka, quoted A. Danielou, ‘An Approach to Hindu 
Erotic Sculpture/ Marg, Vol. II, No. i, 88. For a Western expression of 
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tliis point of view, compare Eric Gill, ‘Art and Love,' Rupam (Calcutta, 
1925), No. 21, 3. 

‘If the trees and rocks, the th\inder and the sea, the frighthil avidity oi 
animal life and the loveliness of flowers are so many hints of the God who 
made them, how much more obviously are the things of humanity 
analogues of the things of God? And among all such things, the union of 
man and woman takes the highest place and is the most potent symbol. 
Therefore it is that outside the commen'ial civilizations of the western 
world, love and marriage take their place as types of divine union and 
everywhere love and marriage are the subject matter, the theme of 
religious writers, singers, painters and sculptors. It is true that love is the 
theme of western writers also but w^ith them the idea of love is entirely 
free from divine signification. (As a corollary), the more the divine back¬ 
ground disappears, the more the prudishness of the police becomes tlie 
standard of ethics and aesthetics alike. Under such an aegis the arts arc 
necessarily degraded to the level of the merely sentimental or the merely 
sensual and while the sentimental is evcr\'where applauded, the sensual 
is a source of panic.’ 

Note 16, p. 73. 

In later poetry as well as in popular worship, Radha's position is 
always that of an adored mistress—never that of a beloved wift*. And it is 
outside or rather in the teeth of marriage that her romance with Krishna 
is prosecuted. Such a position clearly involved a sharp conflict with con¬ 
ventional morals and in the fourteenth century, an attempt was made, 
in the Brahma Vaivarta Pur ana, to re-write the Bhui^avala Pur ana, magnifying 
Radha as leader of the cow-girls, disguising or rather ch'tiying her adultery 
and finally presenting her as Krishna’s eternal consort. For this purpose, 
three hypotheses were adopted. Radha was throughout assumed to be 
Krishna’s spouse and it is only on account of a curse that she takes human 
form as a cowgirl and comes to live in Brindaban. Radlia herself does not 
marry Ayana the cowherd—his wadding being only with her shadow\ 
Thirdly, Krishna comes to Brindaban and goes through a secret marriage 
with her. Their love-making is, therefore, no longer adulterous but strictly 
conjugal. It is not perhaps surprising that llie Brahma Vaivarta Parana 
failed to capture the Indian imagination and indeed is nowadays hardly 
ever heard of. It is of interest mainly on account of the prolific informa¬ 
tion given about Radha, the fact that it sets her firmly in the centre, 
dethroning the hapless Rukmini, and its baroque descriptions of sexual 
union. 

Note 17, p. 73. 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries, a parallel situation seems 
to have arisen in feudal France and Germany where local love-poetry 
also treated adultery as a sine qua non of romance. 

‘Two things prevented the men of that age from connecting their 
ideal of romantic and passionate love with marriage. The first is, of course, 
the actual practice of feudal society. Marriages had nothing to do with 
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love and no ‘nonsense’ about marriage was tolerated. All marriages were 
matches of interest and, worse still, of an interest that was continually 
changing. When the alliance which had answered would answer no 
longer, the husband’s object was to get rid of the lady as quickly as 
possible. Marriages were frequently dissolved. The same woman w'ho was 
the lady and ‘the dearest dread’ of her vassals was often little better than 
a piece of property to her husband. He was master in his own house. So 
far from being a natural channel for the new kind of love, marriage was 
rather the drab V)ackground against which that love stood out in all the 
contrast of its new tenderness and delicacy. The situation is indeed a very 
simple one, and not pcc\iliar to the Middle Ages. Any idealization of 
sexual love, in a society wlicre marriage is purely utilitarian, must begin 
by being an idealization of adultery\’ (C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love 
(London, 1936), 13.) 

Note 18, p. 77. 

Much of the Giia Govirulas power arises from the endowment of Nature 
with romantic ardour, the forest itself being presented as a higlily sensitive 
and symbolic setting for the beliaviour of lovers, 'rhe following passage 
from Tes.) of the IT I'rbt rvilles is perhaps the nearest approach in English 
to this kind of treatment. 

‘Amid the (X)zing fatness and warm ftTinenls of the \’ar Vale, at a season 
when the rush of juices could almost be heard below the hiss of fertilization, 
it was impossible that the most fanciful love should not grow passionate. 
'I’he ready lx)soms existing there were impregnated by their surroundings. 
JuK' passed over their heads and the weather which came in its wake 
seemed an efTbrl on the part of Nature to match the state of hearts at 
'ralbothays Dairy. The air of the place, so fresh in the spring and early 
summer, was stagnant and enervating now. Its heavy scents weighed 
upon them, and at mid-day the landscape seemed lying in a swoon. 
Eihiopic scorchings browned the upper slopes of the pastures, but there 
was still bright herbage here where the water courses purled. And as 
Clare was oppressed by the outward heats, so was he burdened inwardly 
by waxing fervour of passion for the .soft and silent Tess.’ 

Note i(), p. 77. 

The (fita Govinda was one of the first Sanskrit poems to be rendered into 
English—Sir William Jones publishing a mellifluous version in Asiatick 
Researches in 179^2. Later in the nineteenth century it was translated into 
Victorian verse by Sir Edwin Arnold. The present translation from 
which all the extracts are taken is by George Keyt, the foremost modern 
artist of Ceylon. It is greatly to be hoped that the entire translation, 
hitherto available only in an Indian edition, will one day be published in 
England. 

Note 20, p. 8b. 

Poems I and 2 are based on versions by O. C. Gaiigoly {Masterpieces 
of Rajput Painting, 29, 58); poems 3-11 are from new translations by 
Deben Bhattacharya. 
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Note 21, p. 91. 

For the originals of certain poems in the Rasika Priya and their literal 
translation, see Coomaraswamy, ‘The Eight Nayikas.’ 

Note 22, p. 104. 

The first scholar to draw attention to this fact, i.e. that the subjects 
arc not Radha and Krishna but palace ladies impersonating them, is 
Dr. Joan van Lohuizen de Leeuw, whose paper on this and kindred 
problems is under preparation. 

Note 23, p. 105. 

For a detailed discussion of Bhanu Datta’s Rasamanjari and of similar 
treatises by other Sanskrit authors, see V. Raghavan, Srngaramanjari of 
Saint Akbar Shah (Hyderabad, 1951). 
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45.48.54.55.58, 84'. 116,117, pi. (» 

role of, 18, 19 

Devaka, younger brother of King Ugra- 
sena, 27 

Devaki, mother of Krishna, 17, 27, 28, 4.4, 
46, 48-30, 52, 62, 69, pi. 3 
Devi, goddess. Earth Mother, 28, 40, 56, 
pis. 3, 18 
Dcy, B., 11 2 
Dharma, 23 
Dhenuka, ass demon, 34 
Dhritarashtra, blind son of Kuru, father of 
Kauravas, 20, 21, 51, 66 
Dice, contest by, 21 
Dickinson, Eric, 103 

Draupadi, daughter of King of Panchal. 
common wife of the live Panclavas, 
20-3, 64, 67 
Drumalika, demon, 26 
Duryodhana, leading Kaurava and son of 
Dhritara.shtra, 23, 51, 66, 67 
Dw'arka, Krishna’s capital in Werstern 
India, 21, 22, 54-9, 61-4, 66 70, 94, 
108, pis. 2 (commenri, 19 

Eartli, 27, 49, 38, 67 
Eastern Loie, 121 
El Greco, 93 

Flute playing, 13, 36, 37, 41, 61, 78, 86, 
J09, 112, pi. 21 
Forest fires, 35, 36, pi. 10 
France, feudal, 118 

Games with cowherds, Krishna’s, 31-5, 43, 

pis. 4. 9 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 13 
Gangoly, O. C^, 104, 119, 121 
Garga, sage, 30, 31 

Garhwal, Punjab Hills, 107-10, pi. 38 
(comment; 

Garhwal Paintings 107, it>8, 121 
Germany, feudal, 118 
Ghora Amgirasa, 17, 113 
GiU. Eric, 118 

Gita Govinda, Sanskrit poem by Jayadeva, 
9> 76-84, 94-6, 98, 107, no. III, 

113, 119, 121, pis. 20-7 
Gods, role of, 18, 19 
Goetz, H., 99, 100 


Gokula, district near Mathura, 26-30, 33, 
44 

Govardhan Singh, Raja of Ciuler, 107 
Gtnardhana, greatest of the hills, 39, 40, 
yi. 

Goviiul Das, |u>et, 84, 88 
CJovinda, pseudonym for Kri.shna, 116 
: Gray, Basil, 100, 121 
! Cirierson, Sir (4. A., 121 
i Grunewald, 93 

j Gujiirnti Painting in the h'lfleenth Century^ 121 
; Guler, Punjab Hills, 107-9, P^* *6 (com- 
' ment) 

i Hari, pseudonym for Krishna, 116 
j Htirivansn^ ajjpendix to Xiahabharata ejjic, 
i 23, 32, 98, 116 

j IIciKilevsT. li.. 98, 121 
! Herml, 116 
I Holi festival, 109 
; Hollings, \V., 121 
\ Hunter, slayer of Krishna, see Jara. 

I Hussain Shah, ruler of Jaunptir, 96 

: India CXfice lahrary, London, pi. 34 
(comment) 

Indian Museum, (!alciiUa, pi. 33 
Indian Painting, 113, 121 
‘ Indian Painting in the Punjab Hills, 103, 107 
; Indra, king of the gods, lord of the clouds, 
18, 24, 39, 40, 4.6, 38, 39, 63, 6t), 
pis. 2, I J ' 

; Irwin, J., 11 2 

• Isherwoofl, (.'hrisiopluT, 13, 24, 116, 121 

j Jadupaiuas, minstn’l artists c.>f Bengal, 11. 
■ Jaipur, Rajasthan, 93, 98, 11)3, 104, pis. 1 
..comment), 2 :<’omment) 

! Jai.sahner, Rajasthan, 103 
! Jarnbliavaii, a (jin-en of Krishna, 36, 37, 6< 
! Jammu, Punjab Hills, 107 
! Janarddana, p.^<'udo^ym for Krishna, 116 
: Japan, 13 

Jara, Bhil hunter, slayer of Krishna, 24, 67 
69, pi. 2 

Jarasandha, demon king of Magadha, 26 

1 54 

j Jaunpur, Eastern India, 96, 97 
I Jayadeva, Sanskrit i)o«-i, 76, 77, 84, 94 
III, 121 

Jodhpur, Rajasthan, 93, 103 
! Jones, Sir William, i 19, 121 
j Jumna, river, 22, 2«,‘33, 37, 41, 43, 47 
48, 61, 74, 82, 85, pis. 8, 13-13 

! Kalidasa, Sanskrit poet, 73 
Kalindi, a queen of Krishna, 37, 60, 64 
Kaliya, giant hydra-headed snake, 33, 42 
46, 108, 116, pis. 8, 10 (comment; 
Kaliyavana, 54 
Kalpasutra, Jain Scripture, 96 
Kama, god of passion, 18, 64 
Kamalavati, mollicr of Radha, 72 
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Kangra, Punjab Hills, 93, 108-11, pi. 3 
(comment) 

Kangra Painting, 109, no, 121 
Kangra Valley Painting, 121 
Kanoria, ^iopi Krishna, 9, p\s. 7, 29, 39 
Kansa, tyrant king of Mathura, son of 
Pavanarckha by the demon Uruma- 
lika, 26-9, 31, 33, 43-5f‘^ 5r» r»7, 

(i'i, no, 116, pis. 3, 9 (cnirimeiit), 
iG (comment), 17, 35 (coniinrm) 
Kama, leading Kaurava killed by Arjuna 
at Kurukshetra, 23 

Kauravas, the 100 sons of Dhritarashtra, 
rivals of the Pandavas {vide Afaha- 
bharnta), 20, 21, 23, 2G, 51, G2, 6G, (>7 
Kennings, Anglo-Saxon, iiG 
Keshav Das, poet, 84, 91, 99, io<», 105, 
pis. 28, 30 (coininent) 

Keshava, pseudonym ior Krishna, 116 
K<‘si, horse demon, 44, .J'), Ilf, i 

K(*yl, ( ie«>rge, artist and translator of the j 
(iitn (iui'inda, f|, 7G 83, 112, 113, 119, 
121, ])ls. 21-7 (coinmenls) 
Khandalawala, Karl, 9"), 9G, jds. to, 23 
(roniiiK'ntj 

Khurasan, 97, pi. 1 froninirnt) 

Kirpal Pal, Raja of Ha.scilili, lo.j, io;„ 107, 
pi. to 'comment) 

Kishangarh, Rajasthan, 103, pi. 39 
Kotah, Rajasthan, 103 
KvisUwA D a'?., pot'V, IA4 
Kubera, yaksha king. pi. 3 ((oimnent) 
Ktibja, liunehhaek girl, 47, .03. f,4 
Kulu, Punjal) Hills, 107, in 
Kumbhan Das, poet, 8.| 

Kundulpur, f,G 

Raja (jf, father of Rukmini, f,j 
Kunti, wife oi Pandu, mother of the Pan¬ 
davas, sister of Vasudeva (Krishna’s 
fathet h 20, 21, f,i, 57, G2, G4 
Kuril, coiiunon ancestor of the Pandavas 
and Kauravas, 20 

Kurukshetra, batileheld of, if,, 21, 2G, Gi 
Kushala, Kangra artist, no, pis, 3, 21, 3G 
Kuvara, brother of Nala, 32, pi. 5. 

Lahore*, State Mu.seiim, pi, 26 
Lanka, mod< rn Ceylon, 57 
Leger, F., 112 
J,.ewis, S., 119 

Lohuizen, Dr. Joan van, de Leeuw, 120 
Ijnve Songs oj Asia, 121 
Lucknow, State Museum, pi. 5 

MacNeict*, Louis, i f, 

Madhu, ilernon, n(i 
Magadha, 2G, 54, 3") 

Mahabharata, n, 17, 19 23, 31, 70, 98, 113 
Mahavira, ibunder of Jainism, 9.^ 

Malabar, 84 

Malwa, Central India, 97, 100-2 
Manaku, Basohli princcs.s, patron of paint¬ 
ing, 107, pi. 26 (comment) 


Manohar, Mewar artLst, 100 
Afarg, Indian art journal, 93, 103, in, 117 
Masterpieces of Rajput Painting, 104, 119, 121 
Mathers, E. Powys, 121 
Mathura, town 'in ^sorthc^rJ India, 2h, 29, 
3 f>. 3B, 39 . 44 - 55 . 61, 74, 7G, pis. 16 
(eommeni;, 17 (comment; 

Mazumdar, M. R., 94 
R. C., 113, 121 
Mehendale, M. A., 113, iiG 
Mehta, X. C., 93, 107, no, 121, pis. 4, 21, 
22, 3G 

Mewar, Rajasthan, 100, 103 
Mira Bai, poetess, 84 
Mithila, 111 

Modern Vernacular lAteratwe of Hindustan, 
The, 121 

Mody, J. K., pis. 3, 8, n, 13, 13, iG 
Monkey demon. G,^ 

Mfiokerjee, A., 112 

Moonlight, master of the, p!s. 13-3 

Moti Cliandra, 9^) 

Mukurid, Mughal artist, pi. 2 
Murari, pseudonym for Krishna, 116 
Muru ior Mura', arch demon, 38, 117 
• Muslim artists, 99, 100 
invjisions, 73 
j rulers, f)3, 9G, r)8 

i States, 97, loi 

j Musiaka, wif stler, 48 

i 

; Xaiasukh, Guler artist, pis. 3 (comment), 
21 (comment) 

j Nala, bn »ther of Kuvara, 32, pi. 3 
; .Nanda, wealthy lierdsman, foster-father of 
Krishna, 27-32, 33-41^ 44 “ 53 . 

77, 107. pis. 3. U), 12, 20 
Narada. sagt*, <>o 

.\araka, dc*mon son of Earth, 38, 117 
\;Lsiruddin, Mewar artist, 100 
\ayikas and Aayakas, 90. 91, 102, pi. 28 
New Delhi, National Museum, pis. 5, 9, 
12, i.j, 20, 28 
New'rc*slarnent, 13 
Nihal C’haiul, Kishangarh artist, 103 
Nude, the, pi. n 
Nurpur, Punjab Hills, 107, 111 

Ocean, 69 

Orchha, Central India, 84, 91, 99 

Painting, Basohli, 104-7, pis. 4, 10, 18 
(comment), 26 (comment), 27, 30, 31 
Bc'ngali, 111, 112 
Bikaner, 99, too 
Bilaspur, 107, in. pi. 18 
Bundi, 101, 102, pis. 28, 32 
Dc'ccani, 97, pi. 34 
Eurojiean, pi. 1 (comment) 

Flemish, 14 

Ciarhwal, 107, 108, pis. 3 (comment), 7, 
8 (comment), 12, 19, 20, 25, 33, 38 
(comment) 
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Painting {continued) 

German, 93 
Gujarati, 94, 121 
Guler, 107, loS, 117, 121, 'p\h. 3 
menU, 21 (comment), 37 
Italian, 14 

Jain, 94-6, pi. 22 (coimnent) 

Jaipur, 104, 120 
Jaunpur, pt', pis. 23, 21. 

Kalighat, in, 112 

Kangra, 93, loB-i 11, 117, 121, pis. 3, 3. 

6, 8, 9,'11, 13-17, 21, 36 
Kishangarli, 103, 104, pi. 39 
Mailhii, 111 

Malwa, 97, 101, 102, pi. 33 
Mughal, 13. 97-9. 103, 103, 107, 121, 
j)l.s. 1, 2, 3 icoininenl) 

Xahan, pi. 38 
Persian, 97 

Udaipur. Me%var, too, uo, 103 3. 

pi. 28 \roninnem’', 29 
Western Indian, 94-(i, pi. 22 ■ emnuvae. • 
Western Rajasthani, pi. 22 
Panrhala, kingd<.>m of, 20, 21 
Pandavas, fi\ e sons of Pandii, rivals of the 
Kauravas tvide Muhcitdiarata) , 20-8, 
51, 37, G2~t), 70, 116 

Pandu, second ,son of Knru, father of th«- 
Pandavas, 20 

Parasurama, ’Rama with tlie .Vxe,' 
incarnation of \’islinu, 2</ 

Parik-shit, great-grandson of Krishna, tJ.| 
Pannanarai Das, poet, 84 
Parvati, consort of Siva, 37 
Pavanarekha, wife ot King Ugra.scna. 28 
Prabha.sa, lowTi near Dwarka, 88, 94. 
pi. I I comment; 

Prabhavai^anda, Swanvi, 13, 24, 118, 121 
Pradyunma, Krishna's son by Kukinini, (».} 
Pragjyolisha, city <jf the demon, Naraka. 
5 «. 1*7 

Pralamba, demon in human lorrn, 33. 

pis. 9, 10 :'c:onimeni < 

Praiap Singh, Raja of Jaipur, 104 
Prince of Wales Museum, i 5 c»mbay, pis. 23, 

^ 4 - 32 

Punjab Hills, 4, 13, 93, r^j8, 104, 103, 107, 
III 

Purkhu, Kangra artist, 109, no, pis. 3, 5. 

6. 8, 9, n, i(> 

Putana, ogress, 29, 42 

Radha, Krishna's chief cowgirl love, 13, 18, 
72-90, 92, <j6, 9fi, 103-9, io<^ii; 113, 
117, pis. 13 (comment), 20 29, 31-39 
Ragas and Haginis, modes of Indian music, 
84, 101, 102, 107, pis. 33, 34 
Ragas and Ragin'n, 1 21 
Raghavan, V., 120 
Rajasthan, 13, 95, 98, 99-105 
Rnjfmt Painting (Oiomaraswamy), 104. 
108, 121, pi. 8 (comment) 

(Gray), i2x 


Ram Gopal, 15 

Rama, incarnation of Vishnu, 20, 57, 115 
Ramayatia, 98 

Raw*! .Vag'aV Singh., ruler of Me,war, 100 
Rana Raj Singh, ruler of Mewar, 100, 105 
Rimdlvawa, M. S., 121 
Rasamanjariy Sanskrit treatise by Bhanu 
; Datta, g, 105, 106, 120, pis. 30, 31 
I Rasika PriyOy Hindi treatise by Keshav Da.s, 
II, 90-2, 9f)-io2, 105, 120, pis. 28, 

; 30 (comment') 

I Razmnama^ Persian abridgement of the 
j Mafiahharata, 98, pis. i, 2 
i Re-birth, theory of, 17-19 
j Revati, wile of Balarama. 55 
: Koliini, a wife of \'asudeva, mother of 
I Balarama, 27 31, 35, .44, 53, 89 

I Roofia-leUui, Indian art journal, 121 
! Roy, Jamini, 112 
’ Roy, P. C'., 121 

Rukma, brother of Rukmini, 58, 84 
Rukuiini, Krishna's first (pieen, 15, 55, 58, 
59, 80, 84, 88, 89-72, 118, pi. 18 
Rukiuiddin, Bikaner artist, 99 
Rnftarn, Indian art journal, 118 
: Russell, M., 113 
j 

j Saktasura, demon, y) 
j Sankliasura, yaksha demon, 44 
[ Sartsar C'hand, Raja of Kangra, 13, 

Sat iS //, pot*ms by Biiiari Lai, 84, iio, 
pi. 3(i 

I Sattrajit. lather of vSatyahhama, 58, 57 
Salyabhama, a queen of Krishna, 58, 57, 
51K 80 

.Sawant .Singh, Raja of Kishangarh, 11)3 
Scroll paintings, 112 
•Sen, 1 ). C., 121 
.Sen, K. X., 121 

Sesha, serp^eiit of eternity, a part of Vishnu, 
27, 69, pi. 1 

Shah Jahan, Mughal emperor, 99 
Shahabaddin, Mewar artist, 100 
Sher-Gil, Amrita, 112 
Shiraz, 97 

Sirmur, Punjab Hills, y.il. 38 (rommeni) 
Sisiipala, claimant to Rukmini, rival of 
Krishna, 22, 56, 59, (>(i, pi. 18 (com¬ 
ment) 

Sitwell, Sacheverell, 14 
•Siva, 17, 18, 37, 44, . 17 , 58. 59 . f’ 4 . 6 . 5 . '>7, 
pi. 2 

.Srinagar, Garhwal, io8 
St.John of the Cross, 74, 75 
Stchoukinr, I, 121 
Studies in Indian Paintings 12 1 
Subhadra, sister of Krishna, 22, 84, 85 
Sudaina, brahman, early friend of Krisiina, 
82, 83, 108, pi. 19 
Sudarsana, celestial dancer, 40, 41 
Sur Dtis, poet, 84, 86, pi. 29 
I Surabhi, tow of plenty, 40 
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Sursagar, Hindi poem, pi. 29 
Surya, sun god, 18 

Rabindranath, iij 
Taking of Tall, T/u\ i 2 1 
Ten Ifuriif i 

less oj the IT I rbenilles, iicj 
'I’rinavarta, wirirlwind df.nion, 30. 

I'daipur, thief city, Mewar, 100, it>i, 
103-5, pi. 29 (r.tmunent) 

IJdho, friend of Krishna, 52-4, 08 
l)grasena, king of Malhnra, 20, 48, 54, 57 

IJgrasnra, snake demon, 33 
Vpanisliads, 1 7 

Usa, daugiiter of dtunon Vanasura, O4 

Vaikunlha, heaven of Vishnu, 18, 59 i 

Vallahharharya, poet, 84 j 

Vainana. dwarf iii('arnati(»n of Vishnu, 2t) | 
Vanasura. demon with a thousand arms, 

Vanina, gr»d of water, 18, 38, pi. 1 
\’;isiideva, Vadava jjiince, father of 
Krishna, Imsband t)f Devaki, lirother 
of Kunti, 21, 27-31, 44, 4O, 48- 53, O2, 
<'>fh P^- 3 

\'atsasLira, etiw d(‘rnon, 33 
X'etlas, 39, 4O, 5O, 117 
I 'uJie Afie, I he, 121 


Victoria and Albert Museum, 98, pis. 30, 
33 » 34 

Vidyajiati, poet, 84,87,89, 90, 111 
Vishnu, 17--20, 26-9, 30,^39, 40, 45-7, 49, 

: 58-8, O7, O9, 70, 70, 115, iiO, pi. 2 

, (cAuunent) 

) Vishmi l*urann, 25, 116, 117, pi. 8 f rominenl) 

( Visvakarma, disine arehilecl, 54, <>3 
j Vrishabhaiin, fatlier of Radha, 72 
i X’rishnis, kinsmen of Krishna, 23 

Vyaiiiasura, wolf demon, 45 

Wellesz, E., 98 

Williams, R. H. B., pi. 3^) (comment) 

Wilson, M. 11., iiO, 117, 121 

Winterniiz, M., 121 

Wondei that was India, The, 19, 115, 117, 
121 

Wrestlers, Krishna's conflict with, 44, 45, 
48, pi. 17 

Yadaviis, pastoral caste, Krishna's castc- 
men, 21, 2O, 27, 45, 49-57, Oi, O2, fi4, 
00 -9, 117, pis. I (comment), 2 (com- 
menl 1 

^'asoda. vviie <>f Xanda, foster-mother of 
Krishna, 27-33, 3=>. 49, r-,i-3, 61, 62, 
7 -S 

Yot?.!, 19. 23 

Widhisiiiira, leader of the Pamlavas, hus¬ 
band of Draupadi, 21-3. O5, Ofi 
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IHK PLA'IKS 





JM AIK I 


1 he Death oj Halaratna 

t«» till- l*i isi;ni :il)i nf ilii 

Mit/iii/fhoniffi. ihf l\n-nittfumi oi' H<)«»k ol lln Wins 

lly Has.'iwan 

Akl>:n prvitnl .1. J V.Ti 

( 11.11. th( .Maliaraja <>l {aipiir. j.iipiii 

.Mlhoimh oi tin* Hindu (‘pif'. ihr MaliffhltiiinUi. were raiel\ 

< t»nuuisvinu(‘d l>v Ilitidu paimus. ilie oi^aiilie U;\l possessed a 
aj)peal lo Indian minds and i<i?- this re<ison ilie .\Innlial emperor. Akhai. 

( hose ii li)r ir.mslalion into Persian. ‘HaviiiLi ohserAr'd die lanalieal hatred 
prcNailiuL; l)<Mw(‘en Hindus atid Muslims.* wrii(‘s Itis l)ioL;raplier. Ahul 
l*’a/l. ‘and eoiiviiK'ed dial it anise onK Irom duar mutual i^noranei'. the 
<*nli^ht(‘ned monareh w ish(‘d to dispel the samt' by rendtaain; tlu* books of 
the fornua’ accessible to di<‘ lattca*.* Phe work oh iratislation was b(‘Li;un in 
and was probably t oneluded in i whtai Abul Pa/.l wrote die 
prel'aeca 11 is imlikeb . howev<a\ that the illustrations wca'e completed before 
• ad.a* 

riif' ])i'estait picture Iw oji(‘ ol .Akbar's ereatcsi Hindu artists illustrates 
the s(atsid\(’ naturalism \Nhieh from anlcaaalenis in Klmrasan came to 
elegant maturit\ in \\ uiLthal India beiwtaat 1 and i(>oo. (Vatain 
<lelails die drapta*y with its shaded li»lds. the steeples rising in th(‘ 
distance arc* mcKlellc'd on the Kurojic’an Rc'iiaissance picture's which l.)\ 

1 f^Pio had alrc'acK reached the eouit. ()thca’ details suc'h as the* lithe* 
Mjuiirels t’ambollini* in the lrc*e. the r<*arinii snakc's and dc'nse luxuriant 
loliai^c* can oiiK have* bec’ii painted bv an artist dexoted to tin* Indian 
scene. 

In subjc'ct. the- jiic turc* repre.sents what Krishna saw on his return from 
(lestroyine, the* ^'adavas at Prabhasa. Balarama. his half-bnuher. lias uone 
down to tiu* sea and lias there vic'lded up Ill's spirit. Sesh.a. the event 
s('rp«‘nt, wIuj is part of N’ishnu himself, is now' issnin.i; from ifie body 
Ikdarama ha\ ine been his inc arnation. Snakes come to ei eel him w hile 
N’anm.a. the* ecul of water, stands as ‘an old man ol the sc'a' ready to escort 
him to his loni; home*. 





IM.ATK 2 


The Death oj Krishna 

Illiish'.'ition to llir fN‘rsi:in ;ii)riclt((‘nw‘iit ol lii<- 
Mtihtihhfirtilu. tin- Rnytintima rn JJook of‘ihr War s 

Hy Miikund 

Mughal Akhar ]>t‘rio(l. i 
('oiirclioii M.ll. liir XIaliaraja oi )ai|>in\ {aipni 

Kv>ll(>\vin<> Vhr oi BiiUiranui. Krisluui piTpavfs M> Iravr ihr workl. 

I h* si Is in met lit a lion and is shot in llu* sol(‘ «)!' his riohl loot hy Jara. a Hliil 
linnK'r iht* arrow whic h kills him Ixaii^ tippc'd with |:)art oi the iron 
wliicli has c aust'c* the cU^stnu tion ol’the ^'ada\'as. 

'The |)i(tnr(' shows Krishna rcx linin^ on a platform ol the kind still 
(onstrnclcd in India at the* base* of saerrd trees. An arrow iranslixes liis 
riL»hl l<>oi w hile the' hunter, dressed as a ('onriier in MnL»hal dress, is shown 
releasltiL> the* how. In front of Krishna stand four awc'-strnek fimirc's. 
rej)res(’ntinLt the eelc'slial sa<»(‘s and devotee's of \dshnn w ho have eoine to 
attend his j)assinjL». in the sky four i»ods look down, d o the rii>ht is Si\a. 
riicMi. a little to the left, is fonr-headed Hrahrna. below him. Indra. his 
hod\ spottc'd with a thonsand c'yt's and linally a fourth i»()d of mu c'rtain 
identity. Arotmd the platfortn Minxes the snarlini; sea as if impatienth 
awaitin<r Krishna’s dc'ath h(*li)re en^uHinu: the' doomed Dwarka. 

'The paintin<» is by a eolleai>n(‘ of Basawan :Plat<‘ i and illnstrate's the* 
same uie'ai text. 









PI ATi: [] 


1 hr SI an if h ter nj an Innncrnl 

llliisinilioii In thr Hhoiia. tila J*uhuii: 

K;int»r;i, Hills, r. 

). K . \1o(i\ r ()llr('li< II). Hnri)i>.')\ 

Iollowiiiu lli(* cxpiinsion ol Indiiiii miniatnn' jjaintini^ in ihc rarly 
s{ \ (;nt(‘(‘nlli ('<‘ntur\. illuslralcd \ c-rsions ol die K'lidi hotik ol llu* IH/ti^firala 
Pmann i)i'L^an to \w pvotUufd in parts ot Hituln Ittdia.. It was in the Putyiah 
Hills, at tlu* r\)d o! the (•i|j;l\tt‘rnth ctMWvn\ . howt'vrr. lltat rojnati< <‘ and 
r(‘li<;ion a( ltii*\'t*d dirir most dclicalt* (“xprcssioii. riic artist cliiclK r('sj)oii- 
sil)lc was a t (‘riain Xaiiisukh who liad arrived at the Siau* ol (iider in 
ahonl I 7.p>. His \\a\ ol paintini; had marki‘d alliniiic s w ith tliai ol fkisawaji 
l*lai(’ I. and repicscnts a hh'iid olCarly Mn^lial natnralisin widi later 
lliixin >enliment. The st\l<‘ loiiiKUal hv him inniu need memhers of his 
own lamiK, inelndini^ his nephew Knshala and nltimateK s])r(;ul to 
Kan<;i’a and (iarhwal where it reac hed its i»ieai(sl heiL>his. The pK'sent 
})ietm'<\ toi;etli('r with IMates 3. (i. H. (). 1 1 and H). is |)ossil>ly h\ the Kanirra 
artist Ihirkhn and witli otlx'rs of tin* series ilhistraleN pta haps tlx’ L;reat('si 
interpretation oT the Pukih'I ever prixlncaal in Indian painting. 

In the jji( tnrtx the tyrant ruler Kaiisa is sleej^ini; on a Ix'd as a. e»)iirti(a 
pr<’j.)ar(‘s to 1 ireak tlx* lat<’hd news of Krishna's hirdt. To th<‘ ri^lit, I )(*\ aki. 
Krishna's mother, nnrses dx' hahv i>irl whom her hns!)aixl. \’asnd<*\a. has 
snhstitnted lor the inl'ant Krisima. Kansa is wrv-siiniL; the ])a))\ liotn her in 
onler to dash its Ix'ad auainsi a honlder. As he do(‘s so. she ('hides his 
uraNp and ascends to Ix'axcti in a (lash. Ix'ini.:,. in lact. the ei'^ht-arnxd 
Ltoddess l)e\i. 























PI.ATK 4 

Krishna slenling Butler 

IDuslnilion to art iti( idt'iil Iroin llir IVitii^ajafti Purnun 
I’lasohli, Piinjal) Hills, r. 1700 
X. ('. Mi hta Iollrc tion. doinl>a\ 


Bcsifirs illiisiriiiiiii' llic lentil hook of tlie HhatiavaUi I^iiuinn as a whole. 
Indian artists sometimes tliose isolated (episodes and torn posed their 
piettnvs aromtd them. ’V\\v jnesent ]Metuve is an instance ol'this j>ractice. 
its subject Ixani* the hahv Krishna |)illerin^ l)ntt(*r. .\s ^^'^soda. Krishna's 
losler-molher. t^oes insi(I(‘ the house. Krishna and the (“ovvherd children 
stan(‘ itti im|)n(lent raid. A cowherd hoy mounts a wooden mortar and 
then. halan('(‘d on his shoulders, th(‘ yoimu[ Krishna hcl|)s himst'll to the 
hulter w hit h is kept stored in a jjot suspended hy strint»s Irorn the nit)!. 
A s(‘cond ct)wh(‘i(l hoy reaches up to lilt the hullt'r down while ed^ini* in 
Iroin lh(‘ i it»ht. a monktw. emhlemaiic oh mischi(‘vous thieviiii*, shares in 
tht‘ sptul. 

d’he pictun* illustrates the wild and vehementh ex|)ressive style ol 
jiaintino wiiich suddtuiK aj)peared at Uasolili. a liny State in tlie Pimjai) 
Hills, towards tin* (‘iid of the sevtuneenth c(‘ntur\. The Jat>i4(‘d form ol 
^'asoda, cut in two hy the lintel of the doorway, th<‘ siahhint^ lines of the 
churnint; j)ole. ^ra/in<^‘ slicks and tore’s, as well as the sharp anides ol 
the house and its rurnituna all contrihut(‘ to a state ol taut exciu'menl. 





1*1. A IK 


.) 

The Fcllii/^ oj the I t ees 

I llii.striilion Id I In- /ihaaa* ti/ft Pminni 
KanLi:m. I*tin|alj Hills, f. i7f|f» 

Si:U(* Must-urn. Lucknow 

I’nnn llic siiiiic scries as l^laK* here atlrihiiK'd lo lli(‘ Kaiisj;ra artist 

l*\irkl\\i. 

I’lic yoiint’ Krislina, tied to a mortar to kccj> him out ormiscliicl'. has 
(IrajL^mc'd it hctwccn two trc(*s and thcrcl)y iij)rootcd them. I’hc cfrwhcrds. 
Uni hy \hc lu'iunUnl Nawda. Kvislma s lnsU‘V-lalh('V. Ua\c hurried lo die 
sc(Mic and Iktiarama, Krishtta's hall-hrotlter. is f‘\('iti‘dly jioinliiiL; out that 
Krislina is sale. In the loref^round. emer<4ini> (Vom th(‘ earth ar(‘ two 
crowned lii»iires Nala and Knvara. tlie sons ol ih{‘ yaksha kiiiL;. Kiilx'ra. 
who. as a cmvsecjiK'iue ol a curse Inul Inn-u turned into the tw(» ttnn-s. 
I)oonied to await Krishna's intervtmtion. the\ l»a\(‘ lUrw herai relt'ased. 
l<e( linini; on the trunks, still lied to th(‘ mort«ir. tlu' yoiniL; Krishna 
Mir\e\s the si'ciie with [lerl satisl'actirai. 






IM.A'IK () 

1 he Road lo Rrindahati 

Illiisiralion l(» lli(‘ liluniaraia Puninn 
Kaiit^ni, Piiiija)) llilis. <. i/'io 
\';»lit)nal Miisf'iiiii. N<*\\ Dc-llii 

W ith PliiK's ;; iuid f), part ol llu* srri(‘s attributed to Piukhu. 

1 .(t 1 by \auda, the niaj(‘stie iiL>iin‘in the front bulUx k-( art, the eowlMM'ds 
ar<* nioxiiiL’ a day's ruarcli across the River JinnMa lo enjoy the hinder 
In'edoin of Brindaban. riudr |)ossessions - bundles of' c1oi1h‘s, spinniiiL;- 
wheels, baskiMs of' i^raiii and pitchers art* beiiiLj; taken with them and 
monnt(‘d with \'asoda on a second cart t»o the children. Balarama and 
Krishna. \\ ith its i^reat \ariety of staiu c-s, simph* naturalism and air of' 
innocent calm, the picture exactK expn‘sses the teiins of tender familiarity 
on which the cowherds liv(‘d with Krishna. 






PLATK 7 

Krishna mUkin^if 


JIliisinHitui l<> tin- Hhtninvtiln Purmui 
(liirhual. Punjab llills. r. iPion 
(i. K. Kanoiia collection, ('alcntia 

J.ik(‘ j. .in illustiiition of an isolated (‘pisod(‘. Krishna, havino 

oraduaK'd lioin lcndinL» the calves, is inilkini' a cow, his mind filled with 
hroodini; ihonoht'^- A eowoirl restrains die call hy liioi^in^ at its string 
vvhih' the cow licks its restive oflsprini* with lender care. Other details 
tilt' trt'c elasjied 1)\ .i llowt'rint^ creeper, tlu' peacock perched in its branches 
sn<4i>(*sl the cow<>irls' orowino love. I’lie irnai»e of'tree and creeper was a 
i'orninon svmbol in poelr\ lor th(‘ lov(*r embraci'd by his belo\'ed and 
p(*acocks. thirsting for rain, wtae e\<)f ativ(‘ oldesire. 

In st\le. the pit tnre represents the end of the first t>;rt‘ai phase of (iarhwal 

paintino 1770 1804 wIhmi romantic themes \\f*re ti(‘ated \sitli o;loN\ino 

art lour. 




IM.AIV. P> 


7///' (hu’Uniii iij llir SjiaLi hdhvd 

1 llusiration t(* ili<- lilhn-ji, iihi Pimin'i 
INiiij.tli 1 iilU. f. 

). K. Mih 1\ f ill hi. l*iiiii)).i\ 

Willi ■) iiiid d. ;ni cxainplr <»i KiiiiLiiii pjimiiiLi in its most serene 

lorni. 

Kiislina. h:i\in‘^ defied dH‘ li\(li’a-lH‘aded snake whuse poison has 
Ix'l’onled ihe Rixer Jnnina. is danrini» in trimnpli on its sa^L^iii” heads. 

Ihe snake's eonsoils plead for nuMcx one ol ifiein lioldin;^ out hnnehes 
of fotns ^fo\^e|■s. die olluM's loldiie 4 ifieii fiatids or sireieliiii'.^ out dieir arms 
in mule ('inrealx. f’lie ri\fi* is once ai»ain (U'pieh^d as a snr^iin.* ll«)od hiil 
il is die niasier-arlisi's (ommand of sinnons fine aiifl power of snllnsiiiLi a 
seeiie of Inrmoil with majestic cairn wfiiefi ^i\(‘s tli(‘ picture' ureainess. 

.\ltlion,i;h tfu' prc'sc'nt stiuK is inn* to tfic' /’//'/ec/.v;/c/ wlwre ilie 

snake' is e'xpliciily descril>e'd as xacaiini^,! fie' wale'r and meeting its end 
<ni dry land. e»di(‘r pictures, notafilx tliose* from (hnliwal' lollow the' 
Pumfifi and sfiow tlie* final strni;inle' takiiiL* ])iact' in tfie* lixe-r it.se If. 

‘ Kr|ir(nlu( < (1 K. ( o(itiMiasw.iui\ . ()\IimiI. oiiei . \i>l. II. IM.iit .s 

y] anti p 


K 




IM.ATK 9 


lialarawa the Demo)! Pralaniha 

Illiistraiiciti ifi thr lilni^urdta Pitrnmi 
Kan.ura. Mills. <, J7i|(» 

National Musrnm, New Dt llii 

A Inrlhcr cxniiiplc Iroiii llic Kaiit’ra st-rirs. \\vyc aliril)iil(‘(l to Ptirklm. 

As }jarl of his war on Ki islma and wtnno l)o\ s. thr tyrant Kansa srnds 
\arions drinons to liany anrl kill thrin. tin* prrscMit pirtnrr sltowino Idnr 
stairs in oiu" snrh attac k. To tli<‘ ri<»hl. thr <ouhcacl ( hildrrn. dividrd into 
two partirs. lacr rarli othrr 1 >\ an ant-hill. Krishna with arms crossed 
hradin;4 thr rii>ht-hand u^roup and Halaraina thr left. (’onrt'alcfl as a 
cowherd in Krishna's party, tlu* demon Pralamha awaits an op})()] lnnity 
ol'killino lialarama. 'The st'rond stam*. in iIh* rioht-hand l)oiiom <'orn(*r. 
shows lialarama's j)arty Ltivino th(‘ oiht*r side ‘pirk-a-harks.' alter havini; 
hern \an<jnishrd in a itamr ol j;n(‘ssino llow(‘rs and IVnit. d'hr third stat>e 
is r('arhrd in thr top Irli-haml corner. Ht‘r<‘ Pralamha has r('t>ainrd his 
demon liorm and is hnrryini» oil' with Halaraina. Halarama's left hand is 
tightly chiichc’d hnt with his iii»lit he heals at the d(‘mon\ h(‘ad. The 
l()urth and final siai»(‘ is illustrated in the bottom lel\-hand coiner where 
Ik'ilarama has snl)(.lii<‘d the ch'inon and is about to slay him. 

rh(' picture departs IVoin the normal version, as o-iven in i 1 k‘ BlKU'draPi 
Putdfid, by showins.* Halarama's side. insU'ad of Krishna's, l arryint;out llu* 
liiri'cits. According* to the Purana. it was Krishna's side that lost and since 
Hralamba was amoni>; ih<' d(‘r(’ated. h<* was in a j)osiiion to take* Halaraina 
lor a ride. It is lik('l\. however, that in view of tlu' other episode in the 
I'utatKi in which Krishna humbles his favourite cowi;irl when she asks to 
be carried ' IMate 1.4 . the artist shrank from sln»winL» Krishna in this 
servile postun* so chanj^i'd the tw«» side's round. 





IM.A'I K 1 () 


7//r Forest lire 

IIIIisl iMl i( >11 tf> an iiw-i(l<‘in Iroiii llw lihaiiai tihi l*nuinti 
Hasolili. Piinjal) Hills.#, ihiio 
Karl Kliandaiax ala ciillci iion. Il<inil>a\ 

I ndcr Raja Kirjjal l*al . painlini* al Basohli atiaiiicd a 

Na\ ai>(' iiihaisity of ('\pr(*ssioii- thr pr(*sc*nl picliiic illustralint; tlu' style in 
its eailit‘s( and I'l't^alesl phase. Sinioniuh'd l)y a rinn of fire and with 
<(>\\heicl l)n\s and eattU* stupefied 1)\ smoke. Krishna is pntiiin^ «>nt tin* 
l)la/(‘ l)\ sjiekinn the flam<‘s into Ids eh<‘eks. 1 )e(*r and pi*^ are honndiny, to 
saf<‘t\ whih* birds and wild l)e(‘s ho\(‘r distrat t(‘dly oxci head. 

Onrin'.^ Ins hie amon'.i; the eowhervU. Krishna was ott two oveasiv>ns 
<onli’<>nied with a forest fire the first, on tlu* niaht lollowina his strns.;^l(' 
with Kalixa the snak(‘ wIkmi Xanda. Nasoda and other cowherds and 
( «>WL>irls wi*r(‘ also j)n‘sent ^ind tlu* second. li>llowint> Ikdaraina's eiKounier 
with the d(‘inon I’ralainha Plate lo . when onK eowherfl hoys were with 
him. Since Xanda and th(“ eoWL»irls ai’e ahs(‘nt from tlu* ])res(‘nt ])ieture. it 
is prohahK the second of these two oi easions which is illnsiraled. 

kor a reprodnetit>n in colour ol this passionaleK ulowinu ))ietnT<\ se«- 
Karl Khaiidalax ala. hiflldn S^idfthn, (UkI , Bomhax . i<);;h ' I’lal" 

i o . 




PI.A’I'K I I 


The Stealino oj the ( lothe.s 

lliiislraiioii to liir lilnii>finUa Puwna 
Kiiiii'riK Piinjcii) Hills, t. i yfjo 
]. K. M«kK r'ollr< lion, Hoini><'iy 

Dfspiu- iht' Indian drlii^lit in stnisimns charm, the nndc was onK larcU 
dc})ictcd in Indian painlini; rcclini>s ol reverence- and delic acy Inrhiddinij; 
loo nnahashed a portrayal f>i the i(*rninine physiepK*. I he presi'iil jjie tnrc' 
with its band ol nude i^irls is therelbre an exce])lion tlu- lacts o( the' 
l*nrn})(t rendering; nee'cssary their trank iiudnsion. 

rh(' sc(*ne ilhistraK'd (“one erns tlie (‘tlbrts ol lhe cow L^irK to w in K,i islma's 
love. Haihiinj; nak(*d in the ri\er at dawn in ord(‘r to rid theinscUt-s oi'sin. 
the\ ar(‘ surprised 1)\ Krislma who tak(‘s their ( lollies up into a tree. \\ h(‘n 
the\ 1)(‘L^ him to return them, he insists that each should lre(‘l\ expose 
hers(‘irl)cli»re him. ari’uini’’ that only in this way can they (onx inf e him (»!' 
their lo\’e. In the piciurtx the uirls are sliyK advancing whih' Krishna 
looks down at them Irom the tree. 











iM A rr. I j 


1 he Raisin if of Mount (iovardhana 

I lliisii;iii(in Hi ail incirlrnt rrniii llic lUm^di nla I'unind 
(iarhwal. Piiniah Hills, t. i/fM* 

\ation:il Mtisriiiii. \«*\\ Di-llii 

\Vllli 7. .Ill i‘\:inij)Ic- <iT (iarliw;il painting aiul its iis(‘ ol sinooiliK 

I iirx ini^ line. 

Krishna is lilting Mount (iovnrdhana on his linh' linger nnd Nandn. 
the cowherds and eowi;irls are sh(‘lt(‘rin<r nndern(‘aih, The o<casion is 
Krishn.i's sh^ln t«) India, kin^ oi i1h‘ i^ods and lord ol die elonds. whose 
wofshij) he h.is persuaded the eow h<M'ds to abandon. I licensed at Krishna's 
.letion. India h.is retaliat(‘d bv sendinii storms ol ram. 

In th(‘ |)ieinre. India, a liny li^nn- mounted on a white elephant 
( .ir('ers a( ross die sk\. c;oadin<^ the elonds to l.dl in torrents, l/i^hininu 
lii( k(‘rs wil(!!\ and <in (h)\ardhana itsell*. th<‘ torn and shattered trees 
bespeak tiu* L^ale's ha\<)t. Below all is <ahn as the eowlu'rds a(*claim 
Krishna's p(»wer. 




PI.ATK 13 

Krishna with his Favourite after leavin<f the Dance 

Ilidsiration llic lihn^mnln Pukuki 
KaiiRra. Piinialj Hills./. 17^)0 
J. K. Mody (olli'ction. Boinhay 

Hcsicirs r^iirkliii. at h'ast two oilier iiiasler-artisls worked at Kaiin'ra 
loward.s the end oi' the eii»lileeiuh eentiiry one. r(‘spoiisil)le lor the 
present pietiire and l^lates i.| and ifj. heini>- still unknown. H(‘ is here 
referred to as ‘the master ol the inoonlii^ht* on aeeonnl of his special 
])reoeeii|)ation with inoonlii^ht eifeets. 

The |)res('nt jiic ture shows Krishna and a ‘»irl slandini; by an inlet of 
the Riv('r Jumna. J’he i>irl is later to 1 h‘ identili(‘d as Radha but in th(‘ 
t^uanm she is merely relernd to as one wh(» has been ]^arti( ularly 
l;i\-oured. h(‘r actual name beini» supprt'ssed. l lu^ moment is some lime 
after ih(‘y ha\e left the circular dance and b(‘for(‘ their sudden st jjaration. 
Krishna, whose hand rests on tlu' LiiiTs shoulder, is un;ini> her lorwai tl but 
th(' t^iil is wear\ and be.<»s him to carr\ her. d’h(“ incident illustrates oik* of 
the \icissiludes in Radha and Krishna s romaiue and was lat(M* to be 
endoW(‘d with deej) religious meaning. 





JM.A'I K J I 

/\'rlsliNrf\\ Fuvtmrili (Inserted 


It;ilion to tin- Ulini^th ,iltt l*iniiini 
K.'in^rn, Piiiij.'ili I fills, <. i7<ti» 

N.'tlioiial Miim imm. \i \\ !>« lhi 

I'l'om lli(“ s;mic s(*ri(“s as PLil<“s p^aml 'ihc iiiaslcr <»1 llt(‘ nme, 

rill' i:>iiTs ifijursl ! I*laic i ! that Krislina should carry her hriiii^s h> a 
head d\e ijaestioti i»t Krishna's proper status, l o an adoriii<; lo^ er. the 
re(jut\st Is not uiireasniuthle. Madi* to (ind. it implies an e\<('ss ol 
pride. l)es])ite their impassioix'd love-making, therefore, thi* t^irl must he 
luimhled and as she |)nts out her arms and ])repares to nunmt. Krishna 
\ aiiishes. 

In the pielure. thi* threat woods f ►\ erhan^int; the rolling Jnmna arc 
tiltint’ lorward as il to join the i>irl in her ai^oni/ed adxanees while around 
h(*i- rise the hli'ak and em])l\ slopes, their ei'rie loneliness intensihi'd hy 
lrii>id moonlii»ht. 




IM.ATK If) 


The (hic.sl for Krishna 

Illustration to tin* lihntidiata l*uninii 
Kant»ra. Pnnjah Hills. /, I7n‘» 

|. K Mody f ollfctioii, lioinha). 

Uv \\\v sitntr ‘tttasU‘r oi'lh(‘ ttuuitiU^lu' as Plates r-> aitd 

Krislma's la\<)iirii<‘. stunned hv his brns(|n(‘ desertion, has now been 
tnet by a party ol e<»vvt>;irls. 'Their ph^^hl is sitt^ilar to her tor. alter 

(*njo\ini>^ his eta hantint* lo\'e. th(‘\ also havi‘ been deserted wlien Krishna 
lelt the dance takini* his laxonrile witli him. In lh(‘ pieinre. Kadha holds 
her head in anguish while to the iMt»ht tht‘ eow^irls look at her in mute 
distrt'ss. Drooping branclu's (‘cho thcdr stricken love while a ire(‘ in th(‘ 
backi»ronnd, its branches stre'tchint; wanK against tht* sk\. sni>i^csis their 
plaintix yearnin'.^. 








iM.A'i'i: I () 


The Kve oj tin final Knamukr 

Iliusiraiidii to tin- liluiva.alu PiDaiia 

Puiijiih Hills. /. t 7 <tn 
). K. Mo(i\ r ollcclioti. i»o)nl].i\ 

I'roin i1k‘ same seri(*s as Plates (>. and i i. here allrihuled lo the 
Kaii^ra artist Piirkhn. 

In\ited hy Kansa, the tyrant kin<;’. to attend a lesii\al ol'arms. .Nanda 
and the cowherds ha\e arriv(‘d at .\Iatlntra and pitelu'fl tlieir tents 
outside lh(‘ walls. Krishna and Balaraina are ealiim their (‘vtaiinij; meal by 
eandle-lii^ht. a cowherd, wearitii; a dark (loak to keep oil tht* nii^ht air. 
is alttMidini;' to the bn Mocks while three eowh(‘rd bo\ s. worn out by ilie da\ s 
march. r(‘st on string-beds tinder the ni<^ht sk\. In tin' bac ki^roimd. 
Krishna and Halarama. having finished their meal, ate jM'acelnlly 
sh'epini;. sereneK indill'erent to the* strnju^le which awaits them the 
next da\. I he m<nm wanini» in tin* sk\ paralhMs tlu' t\rant's deelinin!L»' 
Tort lines. 





I'l.ATK I 7 

The TikI of l/w 'f rrant 

I llusli nlion to llir lilitind! iitti I*uninii 
Knrii^ia. I fills. I. i7n<» 

('Instil ll«Mti\ l.ihrnrx. Dtihliii 

\\\ vlw SAWU* S(sU- AS IMaU* l(v lull prrl\A\)S (V<A\\ A (.Udrrcut StA'ics. 

rh(‘ Irslixitl (tl :inns is now in prnorrss hul lias already taken an 
nnc'xpected turn. Set on hy lli(‘ sa\a!L^(‘ (*lej)l)ant. Kiislnia and Ikila- 
raina ha\(* killed it and taken out the tnsks. l liey ha\'e tli(‘n en”a,i»ed 
two L^iant wresll(‘is, Krishna killing his oppoinail outright. In tlu' pieinr(‘ 
Halaraina is about to kill lh<‘ olh(‘r wrestler and Krishna, lioldino an 
eh‘phanl tnsk under his arm. looks at tin* kin<; with ( aim d(‘rianee. d’he 
kind's end is now in sis>ht lor a little lat(T Krishna will spring on ihe plat- 
liirm and hurl him to his death. (»ath(‘r(‘d in ih(‘ widi‘ aicna. townspeople' 
from Mathiira await the oiiteome*. whih' cowherd l)o\s delit^hledlv 
eneonrai»(* tiie two iieroe's. 





PI. All-: i8 

[ he Rape o f RuLiniiii 

1 lliistralion lo ilif Ji/itiiimahi I*ut(infi 
iti]as]>ni\ Pnnjai) Mills./, ly.jf, 

Itrifisl) Mnscijin. I.oii/i/in 

('nriipan'd w illi Krishna's lilr aiiiono iIk* cowherds, his aiU eiilures as a 
prince \v(‘re onl\ scaniily illnsiralcd in Indian paintini; his consori 
Rnkinini heins^ lolalK (“cli[)s(‘d in conrlly lavonr h\ the adored cowgirl. 
Kadha. The pn'senil picture oik* oI iIk* \ er\ lew to represc'iit tin' theme 
shows Rnkniini and her maids worshippini* at tin* shriiu* to l){‘vi. the 
< arih mother, on tin* morning oi her w(‘ddinn. Her [proposed husband is 
Sisupala and alr(‘ad\ he and his party ha\(* arrived tf) claim her hand. 
In (h*sj:>air Rnkinini has apprised Krishna ol' h<*r Tate but does not know 
that lu* will inter\(‘n(‘. As she* worships, Krishna sndd(‘nl\ appears, |)laces 
her on his c h.iriol and. in the teeth oi Sisnpala's lin'ces, carries h(*r a\\a\. 
I’he |ji( tnre illustrates the dramatic moment \\ hen after descending; on the 
shrine. Kiishna (‘flee ts her n‘sciu‘. 

rh(‘ pic ture is in an ('ii'htet'nth-tcntiirN styh* of painliiii; which, from 
antecedents in Kashmir and tin* Punjab Plains. de\-elop(‘d at Hilaspnr. 
riiis small Rajjnit State adjoined (niler in tin* Punjab Hills and shared 
in the ^en(*vai revival ol paintini» caused by tlie dilVusion ol* artists IVom 
Has( )hli. 














IM.ATK 19 


Krishna urlawiino ihe Brahman Sudama 

Illustnifion fo tlw Snclanui fpis<»flr in lh«- liliii^(uutn l^uuimt 
(iarhwaL IMiiijal) 1 lills. /. i"*'", 

('linstrr lifallx I.iljrar\. lJul>lin 

Sudani;! is ;) jioor Hrahin;in wliosc drvotion leads liim to ,i»() lo l)\vaik;i. 
;nid sf'(‘k oul Krislin;i. Krishna naiuanhers tlie linu* when lliey laid shared 
ihe same pre('(‘pt<)r ;nid warmly weleomes him lo Ins prineely p;il;i( e. I’lu' 
pieture shows Snd;im;i in ra<»‘s seated on ;i stool whilt* Krishini \\;islies liis 
leet ;nKl hails him ;is ;i Hr;dnn;m. Tn close attenchmee ;ir(' \;irious hidies ol 
the court, their graceful lorms tnmscrihed with sinuous delie;u y and sua\’e 
poetic ch;irm. 

Althoui^h ;m ejiisodc* in Krishn;i*s later (“;ueer ;is ;i prince ;ind one 
d(\sinncd to huttress the jiriestly c;iste oj Hr;dim;ms. the stor\ with its 
emplnisis Dti loxin^ devotion is ;iciu;di\ in close ;iccord with Krishn;i‘s 
lile annniL* the cowherds. I'or this r(‘ason. it proi);d>ly lanuinued to t‘\ciie 
int(‘rest lonu; alter other ;is])e( ts oi'his courlK lile had Ix^en ignored. In this 
i'(‘s])e( l. SiKhumi's \isit to Krishn;i is ;is nnii h ;i ]);uahh‘ ordi\ lne lo\(‘ ;is 
Krishn;i's dances with the cowuirls. 







IM.ATK L>() 


7 ///^ Ih\iruiNiN<f\ of Ronianc'c 

I llus(r;ili()i) to tlir (!iht (ittt indtt 
( iarltwiil. I litis. « . i 7un 

Nalitmal Miis«-uin. Nrw Dfllii 

lirst pofin lo i rh'hnitt.- Racllia as Krishna's snprfiiu- l<)\c is the (Uta 
(•nri/id// <)l Ja\a(l(*\a. writicn al tlir (*ik1 oI'iIk* i\v(‘lflh ctaniirN. The poem 
reeomits Ratlha's anguish at Krishna's lieklent'ss. his snhsecjiienl re])en- 
lanet' anil linalK their passionate re-nnion, 

The presi'nt pieinn* with its glamorous interpriMaiion ol the lort*si in 
spriiiii, illnsirates the poem's opening \ erse and re-creates the setlin,” in 
li'rms ol which tlte drama will proeei'd. Xanda. thi* tall lis^nre toweriiiL* 
al)ov(‘ the cowherd children, is commanding Radha to take Krishna Itome. 
The eveniiii^ sk\ is dark with clinids. the wind has risen and alread\ the 
How(“r-stndded hranchi^s are swayini* and Ixmdino in tlu* hree/.e. Krishna 
is still a yonnn l)o\ and Radha a .i»irl a lew years older. As Radha takes 
him home. lhe\ loiter hy th<‘ river, passion suddenK Hares and they lall 
into each othin 's arms. In this way. thi' verse declares, thi' loves ol' Radha 
atid Krishn.i l)ei*an. The l<‘l't-hand side ol'tln* ])ictnrt* show's the two lovers 
emhraiini; the chatii^i* in iheii attitudes heini^ relleeted in their alt(*retl 
heiL>hts. Krishna who orii^inally was shortin' than Radha is now the taller 
ol'the two. the chatiL^e sni»,n<‘siinj» the mature charactin' orthinr passionatt‘ 
i’i‘lalions. 

'The piclnre with its |L»racel‘ul t’eminine idrtns and twininu; lines has the 
same iptalit\ ol rhyihmiial exaltation as IMati's ip aiid -^ 3 . a pnalitv 
txpical ol the (i.irwhal mastin-artist in his orcatesl phase. 





PI.A'rK 2 1 


h rislwa f)layi}tii on the Fhite 

lliustmiion lc» tlir (iiln (forimhi 
Kanj^ra, Piinjal) Hills. i 7<)0 
.\. \lrhta (cillrrlion. Hoinhav 

As Radha u ilts in lonely ain^nisli. a Iriencl dcsc l ihes how Krishna is 
hehavini;. 

* rhr wile <»1 a certain herdsman sin|L»s as Krishna sounds a time ol 
Krishna lu'i e dis|.)oris himstdr with eharmini* women given to lo\'e.' 

In the j)ieture. Radha sits beneath a llowering tree, conversing with, the* 
liiend while, to the right. Krishna plays the* llntc' to a circle ol adoring 
girls. 

The paintitig is by a Kangra master, perhaps Kushala. the neph<‘w 
tlu‘ (iuler artist, Xainsiikh. and ilhistratc*s thc“ ])owfr ot' Kangra })ainiers 
to imbue w ith innocent delicacx the* most inU‘nsely (‘motional ol situations. 
It was the* in\c*stment <»r passion with dignity which was one* of the* chiei 
contributions ol Kangra painting to Indian art. 





IM.ATK 2*2 


Krishna f/an('in<j with the ( oici^irls 

Illustnitioii lo ilu- (n/fi (rOiiui/ti 
\\ (‘si(‘rn Rajasthan. (. ihin 
N. ('. Mrhia rollr( tion. It(Mnl)a\ 


Besides deserihinn Krishna's Ihite-pla\ini;. Radlia’s I'riencl i;i\es lier an 
aecomu of his love-inakini;. 

‘An artless woman looks with ardour on Krishna's h>lus laet'.* 

‘.\noih(‘r on the hank of the )tnnna. when Krishna i»;o(‘s lo a hainhoo 

vl\\ekv‘V. 

Pulls at his narinent to draw him hack, so eai»er is she lor amorous 
play.' 

‘Ki islma jjiaises another woman, lost with him in tin* dam t* oi‘love. 

I'he danet' where* iht* sw<‘et low IliiK* is heard in tlu* clamour of 
l)«mnlt‘s on hands that ( lap. He embraces ont* woman, he kisses 
aiKuher. and fondles anoth<‘r beautiful oik .' 

'Krishna htae disports himself with eharmini; women i»i\'en to love.' 

rite [)r('s(‘ni picture illustrates phase's of this glamorous love’-makini; 
Krishna entbraeini; one woman, elaneim^ with another and conversini; 
with a third, rite* background is a diai»ram of the forest as it 11111*111 appe*ar 
in sprite^ the slaek loosemess of tre'atment Ix'fittinL*. the* Iree'dom of 
(ondiK t adumbrated b\ die ve*rse. rite lari»e‘ insects hoveriui* in the* 
branches an* the black bees of'Indian love-pot‘tr\ whose fjuest for flowers 
was regarded as svmbolit of undent love'rs pest(*rino* tht*ir mistresses. In 
style* the jDicture ilhtstrate*s the* Jain paintini* of \\ (*stt*rn India after its 
earl\ ani»ular rigidity had b(*en solleiu'd by apjilicalion to lender and 
more* romantic th(*mes. 





PLA'IK 2;^ 

Krishtni seated ici/li the Coivoirls 

IIliisti'Mlion In thr (Uhl 
,j:uin|)iii'. Jiasti rn India, <. i 
Princr olWalrs NIuMMitii, IViiiiiiav 

M’U'r iiii; and (iancino IMaU's _>i and jj .. Krislnia siis wiili liic 

I I iWL^il'ls. 

*\\ lih lii> liinhs. icndia' and dark like rows of rlnnips ol'hiiK* loins 
How (M S. 

Uy iici’d ;,^ir)s snrronndrd. win) nnhrarr al ])lrasnrt* any ]varl ol‘ His 
lx k1\ . 

i'ricnd. in spriii!^. l)t‘ainiiid Krishna ]>la\s like !.o\e*s own sell 
Condnetinn die lo\e sport, widi l»)vr for all. l)rini>lni^ didiolit inl«» 
heiiii^.* 

And ii is here dial Radlia finds him. 

‘Max die smiliin* eapii\atinL> Krishna protect U)n. whom Radh.n 
blinded bx loxe. 

X'iolentlx kissi'd as she made as irsini>in!^ a soni» olAveleome saying. 
‘A’onr la('(‘ is neelar. excellenl." ardently elaspini' his bosom 
In lh(' jjn'seiK'e of the lair-brow(*d her(li»irls dazed in tln‘ sport ol 

1()X (.* 

I h(' pieiure shows Krishna surround(‘d by a ^ronp ol’ eowydris. oiu; nf‘ 
whom is earessini^ his le<;. 'lo the ri<j;lil. Radha and the iViend are 
ap}m)aehini» throu<.»h the tnrs. 'The style witli its sharp eiirxes and luxii- 
liatini*' smartness illustrates *1 x iial dexelopmenl of the* Jain manner in the 
later sixteenth eentnry.’ 

’ Km :i first ilisrnssion nl tins impmlant srrits. sr<* a tontrihntiiui hx Karl Khaiuia- 
laxala. ‘A (Ht/i (iot ifiild S«Tirs in tin- IVinrr- <»! Wales .Museum.’ Hulhiin nj fht Putar of 
U’ti/t\ Musfunt. lininhdv j- 





IM.ATK 24 

7 he ueghrled Radha 

Iliiistnitif»t) lo llir (iitn (ith imln 
|;i(ii)()iii\ KusK'mi liirli:!, (. 1 ;')<|o 
nf Mnscimi. I5(iiiil»a\ 


I'ollnwiiii; Ills rc\(*ls with ilu* cowt’irls. Krishna is sinitKai with rrnmisc. 
]\c roams ihr iorrst, srar('\rmi> ior iht* \ovrK Rai\ha b\U i'mchmv lirr 
nowlicn*. As he pursii(‘s his (|u(‘sK hr* rncf>nnl(*rs the irirnrl and l(‘arns 
ofRadha's dcjccK'd stair. 

‘H<‘r l)o(ly is wholly lorimmird hy tin* h(‘al ol thr llamr <*1 drsirr: 

Hut onl\ ol xon, so l<»vrd. she thinks in lirr lanmionr. 

^'onr rxlini^nishini* l)od\ : srrliulrd shr wails, all wastrel 
A short while*, perhaps. snr\ivint» she* li\rv. 1‘orme‘f ly e‘\e*n a nu>me*iu 
wlie’ii we*ar\ she* (‘lose*el her <‘\e*s. 

riir in<)m(*nt's partin<» she* eonlel not e^iulnre*. rre>m thr si^hl ol ym; 
.And now in this loni; separation. () how elors she hre’athr 
llaxini’ s<*eMi thr llowery hraneh ol the* inait^o. the* shah ol J.o\'<‘.*' 

In the* pie tnre*. Raelha is sittiin* in thr Inre'sl. lone‘l\ anel nrf 4 i('(’le*d. Tree's 
surround her. su^L>e"stin.i» 1)\ the*ir rank Inxnrianrr the* nj)ward surL>e‘ t)!* 
sprint; while* e rane's. slowly winoini; their wa\ in pairs ae i’oss the hlae ke'niiii; 
skv. poii.»nantl\ I'eminel he*r of he*r lin nie'r ln\(\ 


M 









Pl.ATK 25 

h'risli na re pent a n I 

1 lluslratioii tr> tin* (•ifa (fOiiHtJti 
(iarliwal. Pnnjali Mills,/. 171)0 

1 of Rjulh.rs plight. Krisinia lon^s to coiiilort hrr. Ht'fort* 

ap])r()iu luiii> hrr. howrvrr. hr s])(‘iicls a iiii>ht ]:)a.ssi(>nalrly ilallyini> with 
anotliri' rowLtii'l and only in ihr inoniino trndrrs his submission. liy this 
timr. Radha's mood has tnrn<‘d to biiirr anL*<‘r and althon»>h Krishna bt'^s 
to In* ibr^ixcn. Kad)ia irhs him to n*turn to his lat(*si lo\c. 

‘(fO, Krishna. l;(). Drsist from nitt'riijo thrsr d(*r(*itfnl words. 

I’ollow li»*r. \ou lotns-ryc'd, shr \\ln> (an disprl your ti’onbh*. 
to hrr.' 

In th(* })irtnrr. Krislina is strixino i(» ralm hrr riillh'd f'rriings wliilr 
Radha, ‘c rnrl to onr who lo\('s yon, nnhrnding to onr who bows, angry 
with onr w ho drsirt's. a\(*rling y«»nr fac r from this yonr lov rr.' hasiionrol 
liim. 

Arrording l<» ihr j)orm, ihr sr(*iu* ol this tcnsr rnronntc'r is not a palarr 
t<'rrar(‘ but the I’orrsl - thr (iarhwal artist d(‘rming a courtly setting 
morr aj)propriat(' i<)r Radha's rxcjnisiic physitjur. 'I'ht* suavely curving 
linear rhythm, eharaeteristir of' (iarhwal painting at its best, is onte 
again th(‘ means In which a mo«)d ofstill adoration is srnsitixclv convex ('d. 








HI.AJK 

The hist Trrst 

lllustraiii>n in tin- (iitti (iorint/ii 
iiasohli. Puiijal) Hills, I7;V> 
Stair Mnsctini. Laiuii'c 


HaviiJi> hniscjiK'ly (lismissrd Krishna. Raclha is nvca'c*»in(‘ with lons^ini* 
and wluai lu' onct* a<,»ain approarlit's hrr slit* showers on him her adtuino 
lo\'c. d'hi* I'riend nrm*s ]ii*r lo tltdax no lon<*cr. 

*^'onr Iricnds arc all aware that ym are ready for love s t «)nlliet 
(io, yoiir belt aloud with bells, shaineh'ss. amorous, to tht* ineeiinn.' 

Kadha sneeumbs to her advice and slowly approaeh(*s Krishna's forest 
bower. 

In the picture. Krishna is impatit'ntly awaiting h(‘r while Radha. iir<>ed 
onward b\ the iViend. pauses lor a moment to shed her shvness. d’he 
})it lure is part ol an illusiral<*d edition of iht* poem ext*euled in Hasolili in 
I7;p) lor a lot al j)rineess. tht* lady .Manakn. As in other Basohli painrnyi>s. 
lrt*t*s are simwn as small anti summarx symbols, the luirizon is a streak ol 
clouds anti tht'ri* is a deliberatt* shrinkage I'rom physical refmcinent. I'he 
|iiir[>ose of the picture is rather to express with tht* maximum of fxiwer (he 
sa\ ajj;<*ry t>f passion and tht* stark nature of lovers* encounters. 









PLATK -> 


/ 

The closing Scene 

Illustration to tin- (Hl/t (invindn 
Hasohli, Puiiial) Hills. IJ'V' 

Ar t (('l»an(liu;arli, l.asc Puii]:ili 

From the same srrirs as I'lalt' 

Altrr ai<(»nic‘s ol *lovr tinsatis{i(‘(l.’ Radha and Krishna art' ai Iasi 
reconciled. 

‘She looked on Krishna wlnr d(‘slr(*d onl\ her. on him who lor lonn 
wanted dallianci*. 

Whose la(‘c w itli his pleasure was o\ t rw h('hn(*d and w ho \\ as 
posst'ssed with Desire. 

Who en<>(‘ndered jjassion with his late made lovt'h tlnonnh 
Ireml)lint4s ol'^laiu int* c\ t‘s, 

I.ike a pond in antnmn with a pair ol wai^tails at jila\ in a Inll- 
hlowii loins. 

I .ike tiic mishini* ol the showca of sweat in the (dldrl ol h(‘r ira\ cl 
come to his licarint;. 

Kadha's (“yes let fall a show(‘r (rf tears wht'n she mc*t her l)(‘lo\'(‘d. 

Fears of delight whic h went to the ('iids ol her e\ (*s and li'll on h(‘r 
llawless nt‘cklac(*. 

WluMi sh(' went near thf* conch and her Iricnds Iclt the* h^)^\c‘r. 
scratc'liing tlieir lac es to hide ilieir smih's. 

.\nd she lookc'd on the month ol* her loved one'. lo\ el\ with longing. 
nnih*r the* power ol lov(\ 

I he modest sluiiue <»1 that deev-eved \>\\v de]>.^rtcd.' 

In the picture. Radha and Krishna arc again united. Krishna h.ts drawn 
Radha to him and is caressing her c'hc*c k while* Iricnds ol Radha gos''ip in 
the* c’ourtyard. .\s in Plate gf,. the artist has ptclcrrcd a honse to the Idic-si 
the sharp thrust of the angnlar walls cwaciK expressing the licr(encss of 
the lo\-ers' desiri's. 




























PI-ATE 


Krishna awaiting liadha 

Illiislration to tin* Ra\Uni Priva ol Ki'shav Das 
lUindi < Rajasthan), <. 1700 
\alional Musrnin. New D<*lhi 

lM)ll<)\vint> lhi‘ Sanskril piitriict* <>1‘ disriissinjL; pot'tic la.su*, Keshav Das 
procluccd in i a Fiindi iiiaiuial of poelics. In diis hook, poems on love 
were analysed with special refenaice to Krishna -Krislina hiinscll 
siistainini;’ the role lA iifivaka or ideal lover. During die seventeenth c entury, 
illustrated versions of the manual wcae produced poems appearint; at 
the top ol the* picture and the sithjc'cts heinuj illustrated beneath. d'ht‘ 
present picture' treats Radha t'ls the nayika or ideal inisirc'ss and shows her 
about to visit Krishna. She* is, at first, seatc'd on a bed but, a little later, is 
leaning against a pillar as a maid or friend induces her to descend. In the* 
left-hand bottom corner, Krishna sits ciuietly waiting. I’lie bower is huii!:* 
wiiii garlands and iloored with lotus petals wltile lijL>hlnini» twisiini; in the 
sky and torc hc's flickering in the courtyard su|L>^jL»(*st the storm of love. 
The' figures with their neat line and ea^er faces are typical of Bundi 
painlins* after it had broken free from the parc'iit style of l/daipur. 






















PLATE 29 

Radha and Krishna making Ijwe 

liliistratioii lo the- Sursai>(n ol’Siir Das 
rdaipur, Rajasthan. / . ihf,() 

(i. K. Kanr>ria collrction. ( alrutta 

Ijk(‘ I^latr 28, ail illustration to a Hindi poem analysing Krishna's 
eonduct as id(‘al lover. 

Krishna is Iutc emi)raeini> Radha vvlide (jutside two of Radha's iriends 
await the onteoine. Above them, two ^irls are watehiny; ])(‘aeoeks the 
strained acK anees ol'the ])irds and the ardent ;^a/.es of'the iz;irls hiittin^ at 
tfi(‘ tense encounter proceeding in tin* roran below. 

"rite l’daij)ur style of paintiiyt^ with its vehement fii»urf‘s. .t(eometrical 
compositions and brilliant colourini* was admirably suit(*d to interpreting 
scent's of romantic violence. 










IM.A'FK 30 

1 he Lover approaching 

]]lnslr;ition l<> tlir Rasamaniari f)!’I^li;iini 
Hnsohli. Punjiib Hills, .. 
and Alhrri Mus<*imA, l^nuloii i l.S. yi 

Allli(>ui»l) tli(‘ Ra.\ika Rriya of' Krshav Das was llu* manual of’ po<nr\ 
most frccpicnlly illustrated \^\ Indian artists, an earlier Sanskrit treatise, 
the Rasmoanjari of’ Rlianu Datla, excited a particular raja's interest and 
resulted in the produt tion at Basohli of a vividly illustrated t('xt. I he 
original po(‘m discuss(‘s the conventions of’ ordinary lovers. I'nder this 
Bast)hli ruler's stimulus, however, the lov<‘r was (h'cmed to \yr Krishna and 
althousLth the verses make no allusion to him. it is Krishna who mono- 
pfjli/es th(‘ illustrations. 

In the present instanc<\ Krishna the lover, carrying a lotus-hutl. is 
about to visit his mistress. 'I'lie lad\- sits within, a pair of lotus-lea\’cs 
])roteclinn' her nude bust, her hair fallint* in strands across her thii^hs. A 
maid explains to Krishna that her mistress is still at her toilet and chides 
liiin fi»r arrix'iui; so abruptly. 

'The poem expresses the sentiments whit h a lover, denied earl\ access, 
mit^ht fittins^ly address to his mistr(*ss. 

*L(»n‘»in,i> to behold your path, my inmost heart like a lotus-leaf'when 
a new rain-cloud has appeared -mounts to your n(‘ck. My eye. too. lak(‘s 
will”;, soariii”; in the ^uise ol’a lotus-bird, to rei;ard the moon of'your face.'* 

In the pic ture, the lotus imai>cr\ is retained but is .i>iveii a subtle twist 
the lotus-leaves themselv<\s. rather than th(‘ lo\(‘r's inmost heart, beint* 
shown as mounting; to the lady's neck. 


' I'r.'iiisUitioii R. H. B, W illijiins, 















J* 1 ,ATE 31 

Radha exlivguishing the Lamp 

Hasoilli, Piiiiia)) ililis, r. 

IJlianit Kala Bhawan. li<*nar(*s 

AlllH)iii»h 110 inscription has so iiir been published, it is likely that this 
picture is an illustration to the Ra^atnanjari of Bhanu Datta. 'The lover is 
once a^ain Krishna and tin‘ girl itkjsi probai)ly Radha. Krishna is inviting 
her to extinguish the lamp so that th(‘y may better enjoy the excitements 
ol’ darkness. 

With its air ol violent iVen/y, the picture is iyj)ical of Basohli painting 
at the (‘nd oi the sexenteenth century the girl's wid(*-fhmg l(‘gs and 
rushing movements symboli/ing the IVantic* nature' of passionate d(*sirc. 




pLA'i i: 3^ 

The Month of Asarh ( Ju)ii' Juh] 

i Mdstriit inn tn a ItmahtniiMi nr ( vrli- nf ihi- Mnntlis 
lUincii. Rajasthan, f. i7.'')<> 

Pi iiirr nl‘W airs \tiis«-nni, r>ninl)a> 

In Hindi po« lr\ . lovers were* soinriiinrs drst ril><*<1 ai>ninsl ;l l);u knr<nmd ol 
th(* twelve inontlis caclt month su|H,',i»eslinn a (liflcrriit kind of ntood or 
hriiavionr. Sneh poems known as Harahmasa harah. twelve: masa. month 
were sometimes ilhistrate^l a jvrmeeK lover atttl his lailv ht'inn shown 
st'ated on a terraet* with tlie sinJiis and setmes a]^})ropriate to iht' month 
noinn on around. W’htai this lover was identified with Krisima. any asj)eet 
ol‘!ov<‘ was renarded as, in some denree, ('xjjressiv e ol'his c haraeter. 

I'he pres(‘nt pietiire portrays the h(‘niiniint» oftlte Rains. J’he sky is black 
with clouds. ( )n a lakf' lovers flallv in a tiny ])av ilion, w hile in the baek- 
nrotntvl two jvvitues eonsnit a hermit belbre leavini* on their travels. I’he 
rainy season was assoeiat(‘d in p<)C‘trv with lov(‘ in s(*|)aration and lor this 
reason a lonely t^irl is shown walking, in a wttod. In a garden pavilion 
Krishna dallies with Katlha. the appntaehini; rain ar.i^mt'ntini’ their desire. 












PI.ATK 33 

Radha and Krishna swinging 

Jlliisiralioii lo ihc musical rriotlc. Uinrlnla Rttiin 
'“llic swinufint^ nuisir'; 

Malwa. Middle India, (. 

N'ictoria and Alhcri Muscuin. London 

A poem ((‘lehratin^ one ol tlie main mofles oi' Indian mnsie is hcf'e 
represented by Radlia and Krishna sealed on a swinn. Tlie mode itsell is 
railed ‘the swini’ini* mnsie’ hut since svvin,i»ini» was symbolical oi' love- 
makin” and also to<^k place diiriin* the rains, the season orionoint*. its spirit 
was sometimes impersonated not by an ordinary priiKt* but by Krishna 
himsell. In the jneture, peaeocks, which were common symbols lor tlu* lover, 
are shov\ n against a slorrn-tossed sky the ball(‘r(‘d clouds and wrilhint* 
liL'htnini' bein<> symbolic relerenc(*s lo ‘the strilh of lo\-e.' At the foot, lotus 
plants. th(‘ir flowers symboli/in<» the male, their lea\es the lemah*. rise 
from a rain-filled ri\er. 

'The picture represents one ol* the mon* poetic traditions of Indian 
paiiitini* but at a com])aralively late sia)L;e of its (h'velopment. Diirini; t|^e 
sixteenth century the Malwa si\le had played a decisive part in the 
(‘volution of Raj[)ut painting, but by the (‘i|L»hteentli centur\ had shed 
.somethins.* ol its ('arl\ ardour. 















IM.ATK 34 

Krishna allended by Ladies 


Illiislnilion l<> llir tunsirai hukU-, HhnnaiO Rni^i 
Hyderabad. Dc-ecan, r. I7f)t> 

N’ieinria and AIImtI Miis<Mnn. Lctndon 


Likt‘ IMalt* illiislration lo a pocan accoinpain ini> a Icadin.i* nnx.lc 

of Indian ninsic. Krishna is sittint* on a hrd vvliih* Radha is rnl)l)inL» liis 
arm with sandal pr(‘parator\ to making' lo\r. Tn tlu' lor(*i>round a 
maid is t^rindinn ihr sandalwood into a pasl(‘. Allh(mjL*li die poem itself 
contains no mention of Krishna, it spc'aks of Hliairav a a form ol Si\'.i as 
a ra<»in,n lo\er, 'insensate in a whirlwind oi‘ chvsire.' On this account 
Krishna identified by his blue skin has been inserted in the pictun*. his 
<’haracler as a lov er accordinij; widi tlu‘ fVenzic'd ( harac tiM' of die poem. In 
the background a bullock is liftiiiL; wat(*r from a wcdl and a L;ardenei- is 
bending oveu' a bed of’poppic's. Ducks and fishes sjiort in the water. 

Illustrations to modes of' music were common leaiures of the Muslim 
art ol' die Deccan -the association of Certain mod(‘s witli Krishna ])ein^ 
carefully prest‘rvc‘d. Out* ot the finest series {)\ rnt>a and rnifiui pictures 
t'xecuted at IIyd(*rabad and now in the India ()flice Library. London, 
contains exf|uisil(‘ versions with Krishna themes. 
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FI.ATK 3 () 

h ri.siina meeting Radha 

Illiistr;iu<»ii t<» :i pctrni from (lu- Sat .SW/Ol liiliari 
Kaii!y:ra, I'linjab Hills, t. i7|>o 
.\. ( iVlrhUi ('ollri-tirtn. Itoiiihav 

An cxain])U‘ ol' Krishna’s incrlins^s with Kadlia. Ap])(‘arini> as il’hy accifltau 
Krishna is lollin^ on his cowlicrci's slick while Radha, (Miconrajjed 1 )\ a 
rriend, lias come to ni(‘ct liim. As slie stands, iherc ensues that idyllic 
*meetint» of' (‘\es' which Indian sentiment r(*q;arded as one of the most 
(*leclrif\in|n exp(‘ri(‘nces in romaiae. In the pictin<‘. a tree pushes its 
(lowering branches across op<‘n rollint* slop(‘s. sni>.t>estini; by its fresh 
nj)snrt;(‘nc(* the ex<jnisile ('motions stirring in Radha's and Kris!\na’s 
iiearls. 

I'he piciun' is most probably b\ tin' Kant>ra artist. Knshala. to whom 
Plate ji ma\ also be assioiied. 











IM. A 1 E 7 

R(i(lha\s Lon^in^ 

(iiiicr. Piiiijiih 1 Jiiis. /. iJ^in 
l^hanit Kiila l^hawan. IVinaiMs 

Ill Indian ])ainlinL> and po(*tr\. it was woiiHai dri\x*n to distraction 1)\ 
iinappeascd lon^ini* ratlicr than men hungry witli desire who (dnned the 
chifd siihject orroinanlic art. Pictures focussed on woman in all her varied 
moods and flattered the male mind l)\ portraying her wilting with sadn(‘ss 
when depriv ed ol'husband or lov(‘r. 

The present pic ture shows Radha frenzieclK contemplating her lonely 
state. Ornaments grown too hot for wearing from th(‘ passion burning 
in lier heart are strewn about the beil. while hands tightly clasy)ed 
sugg(‘st h(‘r wild unhappy torment. 'Hu* vast and barren hills, emjiiy 
angulai buildings, tiny guttcaing (andles and lonely flowering tree 
})rovid<‘ a sympathetic setting. 

With its sinuous lin<‘ and innocent delight in f'eniininc form, the ])icturc* 
is typical of Chiler painting at the* start of the nineteenth c<*nturv . 





1*1.ATE 38 

Radha and Krishna returning in the Rain 

Wiliiin. Hills, e. iILm) 

Stjilc Miisrnin, L;ilH>ir. 

A sccMic I'roiii Radha and Krishna's idyllic- lilr tomclhcr. Caught hy a L;alr 
of wind a\id rain, vhr lovt-rs arr hurrying to sVirlic'r. Krishna c arryini; a 
Iral'ninhrc'lla \\hil(" cows and cowherds bend helbrc the storm. In tlic 
distance, small liL»ures wcarini; hooch'd cloiiks haslcai towards the \'illa^(\ 
Allhoni>h keenly evocative ol' acltial landscapes in lh(‘ Rnnjab Hills 
where ])alaces were usually set on rocky hill-tops with n(‘ar])y village's 
(luslcM'iui* at their feet the picture's main concern is to illustrate' and 
interpret the lovers' Ica'lin^s. The black clouds lit by eerie* lii^htninj; and 
the- tre-e's tossint» and swaying in the* wind symboli/.e the* passion rai*ino in 
the*ii- hearts and sii^i^e^st its ultimate outcome*. 

riic |iie‘turc re*presents a style* ol painlini* wliieh is thought to ]ia\e 
i:;rown up at \ahau. the capital of Sir nun', alter its neii^hbotir. Ciarhwal. 
had been overrun by (lurkhas in iho4. Ciarhwal artists probabK sought 
asylum at the Sirmur court and there de*veloped a distine tive olTshool ol 
the* (iarhwal manue*r. 





PI. ATE 39 

The Triumph oj liadiia 

Kisliani^arli, Rajasthan, 1770 
( i. K. Raiinria rnlirf-lion. ( alculia 

l)iiriii,L> lln‘ miliirx, Radlia was olu*ii rfi>artlr(l as Krisliiia'N 

ptM'rnaiKMit consort anti was accortlt'tl tlix inc honours the present pielurt* 
ilhistraiint* Ihm' linal apttthcosis. Seal(‘(i toi*-el!i(‘r. tht'ir ficads surrounded 
1)\ halo(*s, tilt* two lovers display their courtly charms. Krislina has now 
the inannert'd luxury oi' a hi<»h-l)orn prince and Radha. no loin^cr the 
simple eow,j,»iil. is the \-ery einhotlirnent oi aristocratic h)veliiK*ss. As the 
lo\(*is sit toj 4 (*ther. their Idrins olTset hy ;i carpet of lotus ])etals, Krishna 
attempts t») put hetel-nut in Kadha's mouth the ocsturt* subtly itidicaliiiL' 
their lo\int> inlimac\. 
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